








HIS photograph shows the 

Mohawk, a STEIN-BLOCH 
Suit for fall. Goes well with a happy 
disposition. Looks Success. 


Just as happily as man and suit are mated in 
this photo can you and a STEIN-BLOCH 
Suit “hit it off together—no matter what 
your age or build. Prove it before your 
nearest dealers mirror today. Send for 
“Smartness, a book of photographed Fall 
and Winter Styles, together with nearest 
dealer's mame. + + «+ + This is the label 
that means 57 years of knowing how. 
Demand it always. 
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THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY Makers of 


STEIN-BLOCH SMART CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER,N.Y. ham 
New York Boston Chicago 




































































1912 

Thirty-eight H. P. Models 
Cross Country, 5 pass $1650 
Suburban, 4 pass. . 1650 
Roadster, 2 pass ‘ : 1600 
Sedan, 4 pass. enclosed. 2500 
Gotham, 5 pass cab side 

Limousine ear ae 2750 






























T’S 38 horse-power, five-passenger, with 120-inch wheel 
base and 36 x 4-inch wheels and tires. J?’s long, it’s low, 
it’s roomy. Low, with drop frame—long, with front axle set 
forward and straight line torpedo body. Roomy, with 27 
inches from front seat to dash and 30 inches from seat to 
seat in tonneau. No outside door latches. Enclosed ven- 
tilated front and hooded dash. A car of exceeding beauty, 
finished in English Purple Lake—it’s a rare shade of deep 
maroon — trimmed in nickel. Radiator to conform to body 
lines, high and distinctive in appearance. Fenders with 
sweeping grace. Powerful brakes. Rambler ejector manifold, 
a simple aid to power—it makes the engine hustle. In the 
ordinary engine every charge is of four parts fresh gas and one 
part burnt gas. The ejector manifold removes the fifth part 
burnt gas and every explosion in the Rambler engine consumes 
five parts of fresh gas. Result — power increased 25 per 
cent. To drive this car is exhilarating. It runs like a 
spirited horse. You touch the throttle and it’s away. 
It’s the Rambler Cross Country and the flag-bearer for 1912. 











Equipment, Bosch magneto. Fine, large, black and nickel headlights with 
Prest-o-lite tank. Black and nickel side and tail oil lamps; large tool 
box; tool roll with complete tool outfit. Roomy, folding robe rail; foot rest, 
jack, pump and tire kit. Top, with envelope, $80—wind shield $35. De- 
mountable Wheel, less tire, with brackets and tools, $30. Self starter $175. 













The Rambler Magazine is ready. Send for it 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and 


Branches: Boston, ( hicago, ( leveland, Milwaukee, New York, Span Francisco 


Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


1912 
Fifty H. P. Models 


Country Club, 5 pass 

Valkyrie, 4 pass. 

Moraine, 7 pass 

Metropolitan, 7 pa 
pedo 

Greyhound, 6 pass. torpedo 

Knickerbocker, 7 p Ber- 


lin type Limousin 






$2250 
2250 


2500 


2850 


2850 


$200 
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“BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME MACKEREL, CODFiSH 
WITH THE ARTISTIC AND LOBSTER 
FED & SONS Weekly letter to readers 
PIANO on advertising No. 38 


| FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 














. 
FR bought FAMILIES who are fond of OCEAN FISH can be 
IEND of iooaed recently 8 supplied re ucestTan hb E. DAVIS. FISH 
; COMPANY, GLOUC , the great N 
an automobile—a car well known fish map amet oy wo ie later Bren Bs dan conan 
ee . dealer could possibly furnis 
through advertising and service. We sell ONLY to the CONSUMER DIRECT, never 


soul dealers. We have done a mail-order fish business 
since 1885, sending goods right to our customers’ homes. We 
PREPAY EXPRESS east of Kansas, and always guarantee 


complete satisfaction or money refunded. We want to deal with 


I asked him, for my own information why YOU on the same terms, no matter how small your orders. 
. on — “ee. ave ft. wade. or = 
$ ey are hne and you will enjoy them for breakfast this winter. 
he got that particular make. SALT CODFISH as we prepare it is an appetizing, 


oe BA. Just try Salt Cod and Creamed Potatoes. You 
. will like it, 

‘ Our CANNED FISH being steam cooked is absolutely 
Save $128 to $222 He replied, ‘‘Because my two boys wanted fresh and natural and includes the best of everything packed 


here or abroad. 


on Your Piano it—-said it was the best—had heard about onal ta owe Way ery ts ah 





You want the best piano in your home—and y pieces as soon as taken from the water, they retain the same 











want to pay only the manufacturer’s price for it. The it and seen it advertised.’’ crispness and natural flavor as when taken from the shell. ; 

ys tbe heated Loa ee mame Us be the CRABMEAT, SHRIMPS, CLAMS, SALMON, 

Gastructed to uphold ¢ hard-carned reputation, cained TUNNY, SARDINES, and dozens of other dainty and 

during sixty-nin urs. Thousands of owners praise substantial products can always be in your storeroom for use at 

7 : At the bas rash) Columbian Exposition it won the H ‘ b a 1 hi d 6 moment’ i egg om erates of scores of, sopeleies. rf 

highest award medal thf ishes, that perhaps you now are unable to have 
os i is boys are respectively thirteen an because you cannot get. FRESH OCEAN PRODUCTS 

en oO Money fifteen rs ld at your fish market. We invite your patronage. ; 

P ro sane ha sirhgeieor h OG CSTORES Caer, BOT eee yea 0 ‘ Let Gloucester he your Fish Market 1 

» a hee oat ip by : vatican ae Pots ye big Pe and Davis be your Fishman. 

7k tale neces Gee to Gee te ee ce Pere DAY FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE . 

Pi Better still, a vase on has been atranned i < T, and you can be enjoying these dishes within a wee 

that makes it easy for you to pay. No money down. This is an actual occurrence. fi , 

30 Days’ Free Trial in Your Home FRANK E. DAVIS FISH COMPANY , 

Ly ong gti Sas ee P . : 29 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 

friends to enjoy the exquisite tonal qualities and to It shows the interest children take in ad- 





inspect the easy act When you are absolutely rae e ° e ° be be 
See fee G oneeees eee vertising and their influence in the pur- Life of Cardinal Gibbons | 


joyment of 





cannot sati ° by 
frets chase of even grown-up articles. 
gp ae 8 , ALLEN S. WILL 
days’ Fre i Seal aad thane vase time to pay if satisfied , 
We give a 25 year guarantee bond with every Pian: An absorbingly 
No Collectors—No Interest to Pay >) Qa5 ne 

Our direct to the home manufacturer's wholesale . . + of the — re wee s 
prices are so low—that you can have a celebrated career. istorical 5; 

r » use rice 20 Manager Advertising Department $ rie 

— & Sons Piano for life-long use, at a price 1 @ and of high value in 





r than that of an inferior, cheap piano, sold by 
dealers and agents, and. still obtain the highes 


revealing the Cardi- 


























artistic quality The Reed & Sons Piano will be a - ; ; 

source of pride to you all your life. Just compare the nal’saimsand ideals. 
piano, illustrated above, with the Piano your dealer . . j 
or agent would charge you fron $4 © to $500 for, and ‘ It bebe the reader 
we know that you will readily decide in favor of the into intimate touch 





artistic Reed & Sons Piano 


B; Bo k Se Y F with one of the fore- 
ig Boo ent You Free 











} © e most men of our age 

You can save ney ping this coupon right —a ores ‘¢ lic ¢ - f iC 
now. It will necure for you wur apectal proposition ere 1s t eC irst a great Catholic and a great American. 
and prices, ail in the handsomest color— illustrated 425 pages, with 16 fine engravings. 


Gatnlbg, nent free. We guarantes that we can oer English cloth, gilt top, $2.00 net. 


you a marek pr Pay n we any other piano « ne ss M 9 Vee 
(Safes peacass | Hornless Gr aphopho paca ise 









MAXIMS OF CARDINAL GIBBONS, 





























REED & SONS PIANO MFG. CO ae | by Cora Payne Shriver 
ept. A-2, rn & Wabash Ave 5 Quotations for each day of the year. Red leather, gilt 
—* top, 192 pages. $1.00 net. 
Send me your big illustrated book Pree } 
, WORDS OF WISDOM, TO THE PEOPLE 
Hame. | fr the writings and aerer’ ves of Car nal Gibbons, 
Street FI referring to State, Church ie family, politics, educa 
a abor Prepared under the direction of the 
Town Sturte | faculty of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. Leather, 
Largest Factory to Home Mnfrs. in the World | gilt top, 192 pages. $1.00 net. 
Order from any book or depart 
ik j ment store, or direct from publishers. 
— — n John Murphy Co., 200 West Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 
| eA. ) | 
| Ve a i « Py] 













































Not Imitations | \\4////'¢ 
+. The — ao sh of \\ \ ie \ Png ved yoy omen 
e e lec n : . \ Vid 
adteelciiatesunnn rested Ne or r e° I ic Ke to the Demands of 
sh ss Looks like a dia- | {\'\ p A ‘ ‘ Discriminating Visitors, 
mon wears like a dia- Y ‘ 
d-wears like a dia- | {hy é ey THE HOLLAND HOUSE 
pal ieerde—cissde tne, | ath ERE is the newest musical instru- la a 
7 ; “et z > enjo dis icon among ex- 
a 1 Hl 3 Ff a? ment 1n the held —_— a hornless : | on ae anes travellers from all 
rtificial bz ng Set r : . . ' _ ; a rind oe 
14 Karat Solid gold re Columbia Graphophone offered COMFORTS AND LUXURIES 
1 nting 1-30th the co of J | : 
weiter c Pte “+ a = P at $25 to those w ho want the latest appeal to the requirements of each individual 
1 g will cut glass. Sent < ¢ ° : " . 
1 appro Mle las heerfully " HWNprovyv ement 1n ( x] aphophones, and yet ew rooms, single or en suite, with or without 
rm pi : A ' } ‘JE 2. ; ‘ id ath, are as well attended, arr ed 1 pat | 
; 4 ‘i ho believe $25 is enough to pay. | Jf as the Royal suite, which is always in demand. 
p f §. lity 
: : | 7 | s oe | 1 1 | The om public dining 
? t room, and the cozy salo 
J io 2 | ° a A I ‘ | reserved exclusively a ladies, 
ewelry Co. | yf | set New York's standard in 
43 N. Broadway ' ] Wesel a : | epicurean art 
St. Louis, Mo ' fi | , | 
Gs , | gh ge 
; } and ele ed si ns e es, 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen’l, Box 220, Tribune Building, New York | 8 | ys »ppir oe ey a 
4 | | ¢ ercial districts. 
Make Stained Glass Out of aia ' Art. ( ae - 
Plain Glass by using Dealers Wi | THE HOLLAND HOUSE 
P , 5th Ave. & , 
Wiindowphanie | wh bom 





“ii {MITE GEMS 


See Them BEFORE Paying! 






I " ! al white 
LOOK ! Diamonds 


{Cok | 





NETAI 





ae eer ae ee FOE ily. SOR Cee ; . WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., Dept. K, 734 Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana | 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Guaranteed Fabrics 
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HEN a merchant tailor 

. shows you one of the ex- 

clusive Shackamaxon guaranteed 

; fabrics, you see not only a cloth 
of the finest texture but one that 
will hold its shape when the 

' suit’s finished. 

Any good merchant tailor will 

. give you correct style and fit— 
Shackamaxon will give you dis- 

tinctive pattern and long wear. 


You cannot get Shackamaxon 
fabrics in ready-made clothing. 
‘They are handled only by mer- 
chant tailors. 


Write us for the new Shackamaxon 
fall style book and correct dress 
chart; also the name of a tailor near 
you handling Shackamaxon fabrics 
J R KEIM & CO 
Shackamaxon Mills Philadelphia 


Look for the name ‘‘Shackamaxon’’ on every yard. 























TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Guaranteed Fabrics 








20% DOWN--10” PER MONTH 


Why wait for your Diamond 
until you have saved the price? 
Pay for it by the Lyon Method. 
Lyon's Diamonds are guaran- 
teed perfect blue-white. A 
written guarantee accompa: 
nies €ach Diamond. All goods 
sent prepaid for inspection. 
10% discount forcash. Send 
now for catalogue No.24 . 
Established 1843 


) J:'M:-LYON & CO; 


71:73 NASSAU ST: N‘Y*} 










BIG MONEY FOR YOU 
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Collier's 


Saturday, September 30, 1911 









































Cover Design Drawn by Maxfield Parrish 


Autumn Poem Marion Crum 


Illustrated in Color by Frederick Bower 


Editorials ‘ , 
What the World Is Doing—A Pictorial Record of Current Events 


The Sky Women. By Marie Marvingt, Harriet Quimby, Baroness de 
Laroche, Matilde Moisant, Mathilde Franck 


Illustrated with Photographs 


The Governors at Spring Lake Sketches by Jay Hambidge 


A Motor-Car Morality ‘ Arthur Ruhl 


Illustrated with a Photograph 


The Upward Climb. Story Ralph Roeder 


Illustrated in Color by C. J. Post 


Troupin’ Courtney Ryley Cooper 


Illustrated by Laura E. Foster 


Richard Washburn Child 


Leone Bracker 


In Dancing Shadows —I. Story 


Illustrated by M 


The Average Man’s Money 


Illustrated with a Photograph 


Woman To-Day 


Illustrated with Photographs 
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VOLUME XLVIII NUMBER 2 
P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-480 West Thirteenth st London, 
5 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W. ¢ foronto, Ont., The Colonial Building, 47-51 
King Street West For sale by Saarbach News Exchange in the principal citie ot 
Europe and Egypt; also by Daw 17 Green St., Leicester Square, London, W. C. 
Copyright 1911 by P. F. Collier & Son. Registered at Stationet Hall, London, Eng- 
land, and copyrighted in Great Britain and the British po ion including Canada 
Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, 
New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1579 Price United States and 
Mexico, 10 cents a copy, $5.50 a year Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year For- 
eign, 15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year Christmas and Easter special issues, 25 cents 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS Change of Addre Subscribers when ordering a change 
of address should give the old as well : the ew addre ind the ledger number on 
their wrapper. From two to three weeks must nece irily lay before the change 
can be made, and before the first copy of Collier will reach any new ubscriber 




















Confidence 


The success of the present Thomas organization rests upon the confidence 
of the publi in its produc t, its methods and its business integrity 

With a full realization of this fact the Thomas Executives plac e them. 
selves squarely on record as exponents in the broadest sense of “The Square 





METIS 





ry % Deal.” : : 
ee Ss Two Chassis 134-inch and 126-inch Wheel Base Four Styles of Open 
al Bodies Seven-Passenger Touring Car Five-Passenger Phaeton Four 
fe is Passenger Surrey Two-Passenger Runabout Price $4,000 for each Type 
ge ae Enclosed bodies are built for both chassis and full details are giv iv catalogue—“‘The Story of 
ie AE e as,”” which . . 
a E. R. Thomas Motor Car Company, Dept. K, Buffalo 
ee od 

: THOMAS DECLARATIONS (No. 1} i t that the 1912 Thor 

Six} , a : j beak f any car t 














Fric- 
tion Plug in the back part 
of the 
the 


Note the Patented 


heel—right where 


wear comes. It not 
only prevents slipping but 
makes Cat’s Paw 
Heels outwear the 


old-fashioned kind. 


Cushion 
Rubber 


all the 
advantages of ordinary rub- 


They give you 


ber heels, and in addition 
keep you from slipping on 
wet sidewalks or pavements 
—yet costs no more than 
the ordinary kind. 


Insist upon 


cATS Pay 


CUSHION 


RUBBER 
HEELS 


The Name 








50c Attached 
All Dealers 
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To the Retail Trade 























A Free Book 


—about the greatest set 
of books ever published 


If you care about books we want to send 
to you, free, this 64-page volume which 
we have had prepared for the specific 
purpose of adequately describing ‘The 


Harvard Classics, 


The Eliot 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


It is a beautifully printed little volume, which not only 
presents Dr. Eliot’s first official and definitive statement 
about his famous Five-Foot Shelf, but also takes up a 
consideration of each of the authors whose writings 
were selected for a place in this work—a work which 
has been called the “greatest literary and educational 
achievement of modern times.” 


The Eliot Five-Foot Shelf of Books is not merely 
another version of the Sir John Lubbock idea of a “best 
hundred books.”” Its underlying motive is woinebiee’s, 
deeper and broader. ‘To quote Dr. Eliot’s own words 
“My aim was not to select the best fifty or best buadliied 
books in the world, but to give in twenty-one thousand 
pages or ehetedhoute, a picture of the progress of the 
human race within bstastout times, so far as that progress 
can be depicted in books.” 7 


The Harvard Classics are most emphatically not made up of literary tid- 
bits or extracts from famous authors, but are complete works. ‘This is the 
significant feature of this library which differentiates it from all others. 
Practically every piece of writing included in the series is complete in itself 
—is a whole book, narrative, document, essay or poem. The works as 
selected bear a close relation not only to each other but also to the working 
idea, which is not to multiply a man’s books unnecessarily, but to give him 
the smallest possible number requisite to culture and education. 


This booklet, however, contains the only description and explanation of 
The Harvard Classics which can possibly be called thorough and adequate. 


it 


You should have it and read 
Simply fill out the coupon, tear it off and mail it. But do it to-day— 
now, as you sit here—because if you delay you may have to wait for 
the next edition. 
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FYNHE whole country has been waiting 
| breathlessly for some definite expres- 
sion from COLLIER’S WEEKLY before daring 
to do any more thinking on an important 
topic. There will be disappointment, of 
course, but there is no relief in sight for 
severai months at least. 


Brooklyn ( N.Y.) Times. 
+ 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

For the past week | have been at the 
State fair and have spoken to a= great 
many farmers, and they regret that the 
lands north of us are held at sueh high 
prices as to be almost prohibitive to set- 
tlers. The big corporations have certainly 
vot control of the choice lands, and the 
prices are held so high that they turn 


of COLLIER’S and told him to keen it if he 
wished. This morning he told me that he 
had left it on the porch overnight and 
that a neighbor's pet goat had come on the 
porch and had eaten all—except the pie- 
ture. He laughingly said the picture was 
too old and tough for the goat. 
Maxcy L. JOHN. 


+ 


CoLLIER’S WEEKLY, earnestly desirous to 
make a full hand at the civie righteous 
log-rolling, lays hold upon the moral and 
ethical handspike and bends to the uplift. 

kt. Worth (Texas) Teleqram. 


+ 


‘The current issue of COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
editorially reviews a walk from Madison 
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From the St. Paul ** Pioneer Press” 


away prospective settlers even after the 











This is the 
book we 
send you 







free 


P. F. 
COLLIER & SON 
416 W.13th St, New York 
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COUPON 


State has expended large amounts in ditch 
ing. This work done by the State is very 
| effective and beneficial, but it looks as if 
| the ditches had been constructed for the 
benefit of the timber and land owners in- 
| stead of for the actual farmers. 

| TI wish to assure you, in closing, that 
the farmers are in accord with vour article 
on the conditions of the wild lands of Min- 
nesota, and they hope you will keep up the 
agitation so long and as far as facts will 


varrant. kK. P. WHEELER, 
(‘itv Assessor. Fourth Ward 
CHICKASH OKLA 
To mv mind, Sullivan’s “Comments on 


i 
} 
| Cong ress” are among the strongest influ 
| 
| 


enees toward political righteousness in the 


land. D. EK. EMERSON 


+ 


rhe great good that COLLIERS has dome 
in the newspaper series of Will lrwin 
| ‘ t in balances wcounts ind every 
| trut ful ne Sspapel ! America should be 
i thankt for the splendi vol is every 
nscientious newspapers readers mus 

If COLLIER’S can traighten ont 
vid for truthful newspapers 


ioing a ir greats t| ny 


In a recent ou blis by 
of the old graduating class of the Uni 
sitv of North Carolina n which picture 


shown a likeness of one of our towns 





The Duck Season is On 
Why don’t you shoot, Sam ? 


to the Mississippi shore. We reprint it 
here for the benefit of our readers who do 
not also see the National Weekly, and 
also because we very heartily endorse its 
suggestion for municipal swimming pools 
Madison ( Wis.) Journal. 


+ 


The educational worl carried on by 
papers like COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
is saving the American public millions of 
dollars 


Nin Maw Wark Pinancial Wari. 


FAYETTE, IDAHO. 


In vour “Briekbats and Bouquets” 1 no 
tice a “bat” at the fruit Jands of the 
Northwest | vould like to correct the 
gentleman, saving that “about” is a very 


reneral term, and that instead of being 


aubout two rops out of fi) .” we raise here 
fruit crop each year, and several crops 
of other ommodities., that would make 
old lowa look like Ww prec of fallow land 
nh comparison to a vreetl meadow 
It s not two out of tive but ve out ol 
in this it of the country 1 would 
we » hot ive ! 1 
! thre mn ie ! that 1 Lin 

! lo s on ) ounti 





= 


we! 
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When on an Outing 


All camp cooking is made far 
more appetizing 
and digestible by 
the use of the 
world-famed 






LEA « PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Fish, Game, Stews, Gravies 
and all outing dishes are im- 
proved by its use. 


| 
eS 


Get into the ee Gadieans 
without any investment 


A Wonderful Appetizer. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 

















The Cinnamon Bun | 
There is nothing more accept- 
able to the whole family as 
a breakfast, lunch or tea roll 


than the cinnamon bun, in 
the making of which, use 


Borden’s 


Evaporated Milk 


Write for Borden’s Book of Recipes 








BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
Est. 1857 


“‘Leaders of Quality’’ New York 











We will enable you to get More than 
500 different towns ne edanew ga We 
secure for you an agency 
We supply all neces 


The Automobile College of Wath’ ngton, Inc. 
ashington, D. C. 


COLLEGE OF MEDICINE of the 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 








(Formerly College of Rete’ sicians and Surgeons of Chica 
Opposi nty Hospital 
SESSION OPENED ) SEPTEMBER 26, 1911 
Four-year graded ¢ » for degree of M. D. 
Six-year course for ro grees of A. B. and M. D. 
Class-room, laboratory, clinical, and hospital instruction. 
Students allowed to specialize in elective subjects. 
For catalog address DR. FRANK B. EARLE, Secretary 
Iniversity of Illindis College of Medicine 
Box 12, Congress and Honore Streets, Chicago, Illinois 


New York Electrical School 


applied 





practical course in 
as to time 

day and night school, equi 
ment complete and up- to t Students learn by 
loing, and by practical ‘applica ation are fitted to enter 
all fields of electrical indu go Dt qualified. Schoo 
open all year. Write for free prospectus. 


29 West Seventeenth Street NEW YORK 


offers a theoret an 
electricity without limi ” 
Instruction individual, 








Do You Like to Draw? 











hat’s all we want to know 
Now, we will not giv ou any yes 
ize—or a lot of free stuff if you ar 
w r Ww laim t 


ortfolio of ¢ urtoor at 1 samaple les 
son plate, and let xplain 

The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
314 Kingmoore Bldg leveland, 0 











The University of Chicago 


Correspondence- Study Dept. 
HOME ez 
STUDY 


19th Year 


s-Toorr: courses to non-res. 
c rm , art 





U.of C.(Div. A) Chicago, Il. 








Editorial Bulletin 


Saturday, September 30, 1911 






































Next Week’s Collier's Will Contain in Addition 
to the Regular Departments 








War Correspondents 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


q@ The passing of the war correspondent Mr. Davis attributes to the 
wonderful ease and facility with which news is now relayed over 
the globe. He tells of some of the great achievements of the men who 
went through campaigns to give the people news at first hand. He be- 
gins with William Russell, the first great war correspondent. He says: 


“The passing of the war correspondent as a factor in newspaper work and war- 
fare was so rapid that the man who first made him famous lived to see his fall. 
Before William Russell there had been other wars and other correspondents, but 
either the occasion was jacking or the right man was lacking, and it was not until 
Russell reported the Indian Mutiny that the position of the war correspondent 
and the possibilities he possessed for good or ill were recognized. Russell was 
a great correspondent, but no more capable and not so brilliant as some few who 
followed him, but he was the FIRST. To war correspondents he was what Jack 
Binns will ever be to wireless operators. 

“After Russell, individual men gained for themselves reputatiocs, but before the 
war correspondent as a part of an army was officially recognized many years 
elapsed. And siill later in the last war, from both Japanese and Russians, he re- 
ceived so much recognition that he was recognized out of existence. That does 
not mean that in the next great war men who write for the newspapers will not 
accompany each army, but their position is very likely to be that of prisoners of 
war, and what they write will be so severely edited and censored, and, that it 
may not ‘furnish information to the enemy,’ be so long withheld from publica- 
tion, that it will furnish information neither to the enemy nor to anyone else.” 


The World’s Airmen 


By A. C. GRAHAME-WHITE 


Mr. Grahame-White will discuss the future development of the aero- 
plane, and chow what the various countries are doing in the field of 
aviation. He prophesies that in the near future aerodromes will be 
found all over the country, and week-end air trips a common occurrence. 
Regarding the remarkable development of the art of flying, he says: 

“At the end of the year 1908, when the world was marveling at the flights of 
the Wright brothers, and at the early ventures of Henry Farman, the total number 
of men in the world who could fly numbered four — Wilbur and Orville Wright, 
Henry Farman, and Santos Dumont. 

“Now well authenticated figures place the total of pilots in the world at 2,000, 
while a careful estimate of the number of experienced fliers, pupils, and private 
experimenters, gives a grand total of close upon 6,000. Many people with whom 
I have discussed these figures will scarcely believe them; but they are, in a general 
way, well beyond question. Quite a number of people, for instance, still believe 
that flying is a sort of acrobatic performance, which can only be achieved by a 
few especially dexterous men. They age, of course, entirely wrong in this supposi- 
tion. The 2,000 skilled pilots who already exist include men of all types — small 
men, big men, strong men, weak men.” 


Troupin’ 
By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


@_ On another page we are printing the first part of an account of a 
would-be actor’s first experiences on the professional stage. The con- 
cluding installment will appear in next week’s issue and will describe 
the author’s introduction to circus life and his debfit as a clown. 
q@, The second part of ‘In Dancing Shadows’’ will also appear next week. 


























The Vacation Prize Contest 


First Prize $100 Second Prize $50 
All Other Accepted Manuscripts $25 


@ We have announced another Vacation Prize Contest under the 
same conditions as the one held last year. One hundred dollars 
will be paid for the best manuscript of a thousand words or less, 
describing an actual vacation experience; $50 will be the second prize, 
and $25 will go to the writer of every other manuscript we accept. 
Contributions must be mailed before November 1 ; and while we an- 
ticipate an even greater response to this contest than to those of the 
past three years, every manuscript will be carefully read by. the judges, 
and the prizes will be announced before the end of the year. Con- 
tributors are urged not to roll their manuscripts and, if it is possible, 
to have them typewritten. We are especially anxious to secure a few 
good photographs in connection with each manuscript. On its back 
every photograph should be described and the name and address oy 
the sender should also be written. The article and the photographs 
should he sent in the same envelope and should be addressed to 
the Vacation Editor, Collier’s, 416 West 13th Street, New York 
City. The manuscripts MUS1 limited to one thousand words. 
























OMB OF ABSALOM. 
even in fiction, more pathetic and interest- 
ing than the story of David and his rebellious 


There is no story, 


son Absalom. This photograph shows Absa- 
lom’s Tomb, known in the Bible as Absalom’s 
Place, erected by himself nearly 3,000 years 
ago. This illustrates but one of the 448 wonder- 
ful 7 in. by 10 in, photographs in the marvelous 


Self-Interpreting Bible Library 


Consisting of 4 splefdid volumes, containing 
the complete authorized version of the Bible, 
together with all the Helps, Tables, Commen- 
taries, Atlas, Dictionaries, Photographs and 
Side-Lights necessary to enable anyone to un- 
derstand the Sacred Scriptures. It makes 
reading the Bible a pleasure and a delight, and 
opens up a world of beauty and interest that 
has been almost meaningless to the average 
reader. Introduced and edited by Bishop 
John H. Vincent. Endorsed by Bishop D. G. 
Tuttle, Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus and leading 
ministers of all Protestant denominations. 


THE 448 ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


Realizing how much easier it would be to appreciate the Bible 
if every one could visit the Holy Li ands and see for themselves the 
places and scenes of Bible a the Society equipped a special 
Expedition at a cost of $25 tour Bible Lands and to secure 
actual photographs of all the places made sacred by the footst teps 
of Christ and the great events of Bible history. The result is a 
truly priceless collection Of 448 wonderful Biblical and historical 
photographs, by means ot which the Society now brings Bible 
Lands to us in our own homes. 


THE CROSS INDEX 
Prepared for the first time in connection wth the Scriptures, 
by means of which every person, place and event rec orded 
in the Scriptures is now readily accessible. 


Handsome Illustrated Portfolio— FREE 
To readers of COLLIER’s WEEKLY who respond prompuly we 
will mail free a copy of our splendid, 48-page portfo »lio, Foot. 
steps of the Man of Galilee,’’ con itaining beautiful 7 in. by 10 in. 
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ploteogranee of principal scenes in Christ’s life, secured by 
our Photographic Expedition to Palestine, with descriptions 
by our author, and showing new and interesting method of 
Mail coupon below at once. 


Bible reading. 











TEAR OFF, SIGN AND MAIL TODAY. 
LLL ddd EEE AAA LA ALAA 
THE BIBLE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
516 Harvester Bldg., Chicago 
Mail me without obligation on my part, free copy of “Foot 
steps of the Man of Galilee,” a handsome, 48-page portfolio, 
containing photographs of principal scenes in Christ’s life, and 


full particulars of your Special Introductory Price and easy 
payment plan offered CoLLier’s WREKLY readers, 9-11 
NAME 

ADDRESS 














TRY THIS CUSHION FREE 


IN YOUR OFFICE OR HOME 



















Relieve the wearine of long office 
hours, Make your office and home 
chairs more restful with Kenyon 
Fibre Cushions. No other 
cushion equals the Kenyon 
for comfort or wear. Soft, 
jlowny, resilient —it 
not pack, bunch up or t 
outofshape. Absolute ry. 
sanitary and non-absort 
ag yr eas FIBRE 
The covering is imitation vanes Fn 
and Spanish leathers or CUSHION 
any other standard material—all in a wide variety of 
lors. The filling is a downy, silk-like, waterproof fibre 
treated by our own special process Kenyon cushions are 
made for office chairs, window seats, Morris chairs, ete 
y Send no money in advance 
TR ONE FREE i= otra 
1 or accurate dimen 
sions of a chair ¢ We will send you 
aaiheu of mate lie aed livered price, with 
natticolare on the of Kenyon cushion After you 
have made U e will inake the cushion as 
ordered ands sprepaid. Take it and use 
it Pr sve it for yo " after 10 days’ free trial, you 
are perfectly satisfied nd us the price ($1.50 and up ac- 
ording to size, shape and material If not satisfied, we'll 
ake the cushion off your hands at no expe » to you what 
ver e today 1 I r de ater This offer is limited. 
The R. L. Kenyon Co. , Dept. 70, Waukesha, Wis. 














Rider Agents Wanted 





in each town to a in ‘age it sample 
1912 bicycle. Write 
Finest Guaranteed 
1912 Models . . $10 to $27 
onster roof tires. 
1910 * 1911 me i 
all of best Bode $7 to “$12 
220 Second-Hand Wheels 
A kes and models, 
good tet ese ys . >. 3 to 8 


Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE, 
We Ship ag) Approval wi 
eight and allow 


hont a cent den 
TEN DAYS’ 
FREE T TRIAL, 


Tires, soo ciead brake rear wheels, An cele 
sun drie es, ves akes of bicycles 
uthalf u poor fs % DO Noa "BUY ntil get our 


talogs er. Wri 


MEAD "CYCLE CO. "Dept. L-54, CHICAGO 





New York, Newbur 
Home School for Backward and 
Nervous Children Home } es. Indis tual 


nal care 
For are a4é 


R. F. D. 4, 
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Autumn 


By MARION CRUM 


Illustrated by Frederick Bower 
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H’ JOY o’ livin’s all around, th’ bobwhites seem t’steal 

Jest ev’ry chance t’bust their throats t’show how good they 
Th’ meadow larks keep chirrupin’ an’ a-whistlin’ away— _[feel! 
Th’ breeze 's gettin’ nippier, "long toward th’ close o’ day— 
I guess th’ summer’s done with, frosty feelin’s in th’ air, 
Th’ ol’ earth’s a-rollin’ over, sorta changin’ ev’rywhere. 


H’ CRINKLIN’ lilies in th’ pond, ’way down there by th’ 
Seem t'tell o’ freezes comin’ an’ o’ ice enuf t’skate. [gate, 
In th’ purplin’ sumac bushes, th’ bendin’ red haw tree 
There’s a whisperin’, sorta quiet, joyous song o’ glory be! 
Hyah, you Bounder, quit your whinin’! Huh, time tgit my gun? 
What? Time t’go a-huntin’? Guess it is, my chores is done. 


UIT thrashin’ round now,don’t move; keep busy with your eyes— 
Jest watch me plank him full o’ shot when he begins t’rise. 
There! Go git him!. Gosh, I missed! I'll have t’try again, 
My eyes aint been so lamelike sence I don’t remember when— 
But what’s a little miss, huh? Thet’s what I wanta know? 


(‘ll be shootin’ mighty straight, ’fore rabbits track th’ snow! 





AY, Bounder, kin you see it, thet soft, filmy sorta haze, 
" Thet's a-foldin’ in th’ valley with its sweet, embracin’ maze? 
Is somepin in your dog-heart feelin’ full, an’ throbbin’ queer 
Like you loved most ev’rybody in th’ hull ol’ world down here? 
Doggone it! Life’s a good thing when you take it all in all— 


But *t wouldn’t be wuth livin’, if the Lord left out th’ Fall! 
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A Program for Alaska 

HATEVER interested financiers may say, Alaska is vastly 
rich. First it was fisheries, then gold, then copper, and 
finally coal. Other wealth may be discovered at any time. 

Only an infinitesimal part of the whole Territory has been 
surveyed, and of the surveyed land, excepting a small part, we have only 
superficial knowledge. This wealth, with but slight exceptions, remains 
the property of the people of the United States, thanks in part to the 
foresight of ROOSEVELT, GARFIELD, and PrINcHOT, and to the persistence 
of GLAVIS, but largely, also, on account of its inaccessibility. Up to this 
time no way to proteet any part of it has been found, except by with- 
drawing it 
use and development. 


from use. The people resident there naturally clamor for 
The people of the whole United States desire 
the benefit of a probable reduction in the cost of certain commodities. 
The first step is transportation. 


utilities. 


Railroads are needed, and other public 
Those capitalists, like the MORGAN-GUGGENHEIMS, who put 
It is the in- 
vestment of the pawnbroker, demanding, because of the risk and because 


their money into Alaska, are entering upon speculation. 


of the necessities of the borrower, a return of one hundre? per cent or 
more. We believe, as Senator LA FOLLETTE has urged, that the capital 
required should be furnished by the people of the United States. They 
do not require an immediate return. The money can be raised by them 
at less than three percent. Rates for transportation and for the supply- 
ing of other public utilities may be low when the capital cost is small. 
Under the trust system we should have, in the most aggravated form, 
a control, in the same hands, of the means of transportation and of the 
commodities to be transported. There would be a gradual tendeney to 
erush out all of the independent operators along the line of tramsporta- 
We 
believe, with Senator LA FOLLETTE, that the Government should under- 
take not merely to build the railroad from Controller Bay to the coal 


tion, just as there has been along our own coal-carrying roads. 


fields, but to aequire all of the railroads in Alaska, and to provide for 
the development through the Government of the other publie utilities. 
On the other hand, the Government should be extremely liberal in the 
terms which it gives to those who use the property. 
As an incident of supplying facilities it may be necessary for the 
Government to operate coal mines. This operation might be for the 


purpose of providing coal quickly at reasonable prices, and not with 
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the idea of the Government mining any appreciable part of the coal. , 


Government ownership of a mine would always be valuable as a regula- 


tor and as an experiment station to instruet us in conditions and terms 
upon which the coal fields should be leased. It is possible, also, that 
the Government may find it necessary in the first instance to establish a 
the 


as if should, all the harbor facilities in Alaska, and owning: the 


line of steamships between Alaska and Seattle; and Government 
owning, 
railroads there, could properly otfer such favorable opportunities to ship 
owners that the necessary transportation between Alaska and the rest 


of the world would be provided at reasonable rates ly private enterprise. 


Over a year ago COLLIER’S, discussing Alaskan railways, came out in 
It believes Senator LA FOLLETTE’s 
program marks the correet policy and should be supported. 


() 


favor of Government ownership 


A Familiar Bunco Game 
TR FRIEND PILLSBURY, 


and would-be Senator, is considerably peeved with this magazine. 


famous citizen of New Hampshire, 


He refers. for instance, to the ‘‘ master muckraker, whose national 
weekly, if is now made clear, has become the Governor's personal organ 
as to New Hampshire matters.’? He also harps energetically on the 


refrain that residents of New Hampshire ought to be indignant if any 


hody who does not live in the State takes any interest in what is going 
on there Politicians ina hole have used this device from time imme 
norial If they cannot auswer criticisms they ‘+ holler’’ about outside 
interference It seems rather natural that, with so little insurgency and 
progressiveness along the Atlantic seaboard, a national publication 
should take interest im State which has been so admirable a part of 
the progressive movement as New Hampshire has been, from the time 
of WINSTON CHURCHILL'S vinnings to the fruition under Governo 
Bass. Would Colonel PILLSBURY think if ¢riminal for COLLIER’S to dis 
iss with satisfaction the progress made in New Jersey under Governor 
WILSON? Governor Bass, being original, independent, and determined 
wry out l spl tro In pledges, will necessar ly nuke enemies Doubt 
Has Hee mio 1) fe in numbet Yr AMOnYL his enemies an edito 

i I I ( l in 


YORK 
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Traffic for the Canal 

Qn KH TIME in 1913 the Panama Canal will he opened to traffic. By 
h that time the volume ot coast-to-coast freight carried by the trans- 
continental railroads will amount to more than 4,000,000 tons a year. 
The cost of moving this freight, at r tes fair to the roads, varies from 
$11 a ton on steel rails going west to $67.30 a ton on clothing shipped 
west. About 1,000,000 tons of fruit are sent east at an average cost of 
$25.76 a ton. Steamship men believe that on a modern sixteen-knot 
steamer, with refrigerating facilities, the 1,000,000 tons of fruit can be 
shipped from Los Angeles to New York at a cost of $7 a ton. Usually, 
as in the case of the Great Lakes, the ultimate result of developing 
water transportation is beneficial to the railroads. Only 10 per cent of 
the coast-to-coast traffic now goes by water. There are just eleven ships 
in the oversea trade flying the American flag. All are old. Within 
easy water communication of the Canal are 14,000,000 people who are 
buying from the United States every year goods to the value of 64 cents 
per capita, and from other countries goods to the value of $3.58 per 
capita. Some of these facts are legitimately urged by Mr. BAKER, whose 
article, ‘‘American Traffic for the Panama Canal,’’ printed on ‘“ The 
Average Man’s Money”’ page in this issue of COLLIER’S, gives the views 
of a man of experience in the steamship business. 


A Good Beginning 

FINXHE PRESIDENT’S DISMISSAL of the charges against Dr. WILEY 

| deserves, as we have already said, the most thorough approval. 
As we go to press, JAMES WILSON still holds a post for which whatever 
he On WICKERSHAM, for doing to 
WILEY an injustice similar to the one he did to GLAVIS, has not, up to the 
present moment, been visited any ‘* condigu punishment.’? The most 
satisfactory result of the whole affair, so far, has been the enthusiastic 
support given by business men, as well as by others affected, to WILEY 
and to the President’s decision 


fitness ever had ended long ago. 


There exist, of course, types of beings, 
and 
most of those who are leaders in ‘* The League for Medical Freedom,’’ 
who Dr. WILEY, medical protection of the 
people’s food; but on the other hand enthusiastic applause for strict re- 


like those who compose ‘* The Advertisers’ Protective Association ”’ 


cannot abide sclenee, or 
the National Canners’ Association 
telegraphed Mr. TArT in support of WILEY; the Stewards’ Association 
of America sent a similar message; 


quirements has been given by grocers; 


Official support came from homeo-, 
paths; flour manufacturers, druggists, and many others joined with the 


veneral public. Read the following: ‘‘It is time that vital questions 
regarding the health of the people should no longer be decided by attor- 
We should have a National Department of Health, 
with eminent scientists devoting their entire time to these questions.’’ 
Who said it?) The President of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso. 


Clation it, and there 


neys or farmers. 


said are plenty of other American business men, 
even among those directly affected, who have been equally courageous 


and enlightened. 


| 


amendment 


Two Issues 

N CALIFORNTA’S CAMPAIGN for the adoption of certain reforms 
only two propositions are being vigorously resisted, one the reeall 
which includes the judiciary; the other woman suffrage. 
Referring to the recall of the judiciary, United States Senator CLAPP of 
Minnesota, in a recent public speech in California, said that there was 
‘no place in the autonomy of government for an irresponsible power.’’ 
Oregon has for years had a provision for the recall of judges, but no 
attempt has been made to recall a judge during all the time the provision 
has been in operation, and no people is likely to recall a judge except 
As suffrage, in 
it already has an admirable record 


for widespread belief in his dishonesty. for woman 


those States where it is in) practice 


for reform and not a point has been scored against it 
NHERE 


, 
| called 


L. L. KLINEFELTER, who went to Obar long after he was sixty years old. 


The th 


IS Quay County, New Mexico, a little paper 


IN OBAR, 
t is set up, edited, printed and mailed by 


Progress.”’ It 


town has few inhabitants aside from editor, who is known al] 


over New Mexico as “‘ KLINE,’’ and sometimes even as ‘** Colonel KUINE.’’ 
Obar has what ‘‘ KLINE’ calls a ** union depot,’ a term which is strictly 
justified by the fact that the station consists of o abandoned freight 
ears, placed end to end. Some people maintain with a show of reason 
that in relation t ommunity in whieh he works the Colonel is about 
the biggest editor in the United States We understand that when he 
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started another paper in Oklahoma, when he was over fifty-five vears 
old, his capital consisted of $2.26 in cash and a lead pencil. Now that 
he is comfortably settled in New Mexico he cheers people up in the dry 
times and crows over the rest of the world when it rains, and lives in 
his homestead shack ** near the city limits ’’—an casy thing, as the city 
is nearly all limits. This shack he calls ** The Dove House,’ and every 
week he brings to the individuals who exist in his territory something 
to cheer and fortify. 
The Age for Learning 

ANTHUSIASTS FOR LEARNING nowadays even despise the popu- 
kK lar notion that formal school training is an advantage to be 
enjoyed exclusively by youths. In the larger cities thousands of wage- 
earning men and women are enrolling in night schools. Mrs. Amy 
WINsHIP had such early advantages as that of being a personal friend 
of ABRAHAM LINCOLN, but she found little time for literary researches 
until about five vears ago. The fall enrollment will find her eighty-two 
and a junior in the University of Wisconsin. Mrs. AMERIS Woopwarp 
TRUESDELL, who is eighty, was a student in the University of California 
summer school. Though an alumna of Stanford and the author of 
several books, the dispatches explained that she felt like polishing up a 
little in English poetry. H. R. WituiaMs of Cape Girardeau County, 
Missouri, though about fifty, showed admirable spirit when he entered 
the University of Missouri's School of Agriculture because ‘* his brother 
SAM was getting more bushels to the aere in an adjacent farm.’ In 
Nevada, GEORGE A. BARTLETT, forty-one, once a Congressman, has 
enrolled for the coming term to study general chemistry, mineralogy, 
and mining. He has been spoken of as a candidate for Governor in 
1914, so we searcely would dare to commend him without further in- 
vestigation. ‘‘ I know how men work—I’ve worked myself for thirty 
years,’’ a Princeton freshman, aged fifty-one, told reporters last winter. 
‘““Now I want to know how nature works. Ive bought a farm outside 
of Princeton, and have enrolled in the university, and I'm going to be 
both a farmer and a student—I hope—until I’m ninety-one years old.”’ 
This student, whose name is PARKER, is a member of a rich construe- 
tion firm which built, among other things, one of the bridges across the 
Kast River. He specializes now in biology. There are many mishaps 
more serious than that of missing formal training altogether. 


The Liquor Problem 

OR A LIFETIME prohibition has been partially nullified in’ the 
F ten larger cities of Maine. The Prohibition sheriff of enforcement, 
PEARSON of Cumberland County, used to exhibit to audiences a tin armor. 
He said that this had been used by a booze peddler, who filled its com- 
partments with rum, wore it, and then trudged around Portland, leaking 
drink for thirsty folk. As a matter of fact, PEARSON had secretly de- 
vised the apparatus in his own workshop, and then flashed it into the 
limelight in order to score a point for prohibition. With strict enforce- 
ment the kitchen bars have doubled in number. The clubs of Portland 
~-the Owls, the Bohemian, the Elks, and the Cumberland—provide drink 
for their members. ‘‘ Yes, it’s open just now;’’ the Prohibitionists say, 
whenever pinned to the wall; ‘* but that’s the fault of the sheriff.’’ 
They ask you to give them the recall or to wait till after next election, 
or to throw in a new amendment to the threescore amendments of the 
liquor law. All they have any right to inelude in their argument is 
what they have actuaily obtained with their more than fifty years of 
law all in their favor, and the sixty amendments which they have plas- 
tered onto the structure whenever human nature burst through and 
poked a hole in the stueco. Three men who have done much to check 
prohibition fervor are Governor PLAISTED, ex-Sheriff WILLIAM PENNELL, 
and Judge JOSEPH CONNELLY. ‘* Men don’t vote as they drink,’’ said 
Governor PLAISTED recently in a private conversation. His inaugural 
last January on liquor legislation was perhaps the strongest single factor 
in the recent campaign. Maine’s problem, with opinion almost equally 
divided, is utterly different from the one presented in such a State as 
Kansas, where prohibition can actually be enforced. 


Forgiveness 

A NEWSPAPER WRITER promised to send his account of an 
A interview to the man who spoke the words. In the rush of 
getting the ‘‘ story’ to press, of which the interview was a one-twentieth 
part, the writer forgot his promise, and published the interview uncor 
rected and unread. Portland’s ex-sheriff, WILLIAM PENNELL, when he 
next met the reporter, said that only twice in his life had he been so 
tricked and deceived on a journalist’s pledge. The seribe deserved and 
received that rebuke from the ex-sheriff, but the terms of it were so final, 
so beyond the reach of forgiveness, as to make the journalist resolv 


that for himself he would try no longer to pass final judgment on other 


men because of single blunders and sins, no matter how flagrant and 
fu noyving the particular offense might be. He knew that. in spite of 
regrettable exceptions, his own effort in the main had been for ten vears 
toward honorable de ig, and yet he had slipped and slipped hard, so 
that he seemed to Portland’s clever and attrac t politician Lit Ise 
than a Promise breaket Indeed, h Wil tha ! hey Perce 
which concerned both men But the tendency and struge rf lit 
hay rieht ( lan eful laps The gq oO " ' 
perhaps more of trutht ( it n it than salient and 
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A Book of the Times 

N IMPORTANT STRAW, indicating the drift of thought in the 
A twentieth century, is the number of books whieh deal earnestly 
with social problems in the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. Every 
year brings more than one of them. Among the most recent, we have 
read with interest ‘* The University Militant,’ the somewhat fantastie 
title of a volume by CHARLES FERGUSON, who has been a member of the 
New York Bar, rector of a church in Syracuse, and an editorial writer for 
HEARS?’S newspapers. The spiritual ardor shown throughout the book 
is characteristic and attractive. The author genuinely believes of the 
future that ‘‘ the chief men among you shall be they that are servants of 
all.” He believes that we are approaching ‘‘ the day of the revelation of 
the irresistible morality that exists in the nature of things.’’ He is not 
a Socialist, but he thinks that civilization is to be corporate, with inde- 
pendent and self-supporting cities for its centers. THOMAS CARLYLE 
stated that the hell which was really dreaded in his day was that of not 
making money. Our author, full of the growing creed of his time, 
thinks that hell is about to be found in being of no use to the universe. 
He represents fairly the opinion of his day when he says that poverty 
and extreme riches must both be diminished, because the poor, domi- 
nated by a pressing need that is absolute, cannat perceive the values of 
life, and, on the other hand, those who are eushioned and walled in from 
contact with natural law, who pay for what they get not with any per- 
sonal quality or sacrifice, but by signing their names to a paper drawn 
upon a bank, cannot see things in their proportions; poverty and 
luxury being thus alike debilitating to intellect. The book is full of 
faith and intelligence, and is representative of its time. 


An American in France 

YEVERAL NOTIONS about the French, popular with English-speak- 
S ing people, are disputed or viewed from new angles in Mr. 
BARRETT WENDELL’S “ The France of To-day.’? Professor WENDELL 
had a good time in France—he was lecturing for a year at the French 
universities—and he saw little of the decadence of which we hear so 
much. He was impressed by French thrift, by the intellectual alertness 
and candor, the fondness for generalizing the facts of life and reducing 
them to a system. Intense seriousness rather than frivolity he found to 
be the prevailing temper of the day. It is true that there is no French 
equivalent for our word ‘‘home’’; on the other hand we have nothing 
that quite corresponds to the Freneh word foyer, which, in this case, 
means not vestibule but chimney or hearthstone. The Frenchman’s 
regard for the sanetity of his foyer is something like loyalty for one’s 
country—whatever his personal vagaries, the integrity of his foyer must 
be preserved. Professor WENDELL found that the adjective bourgeois 
rarely has in France the invidious connotation it so often has here. 
The bourgeoisie includes every one from the small shopkeeper up to the 
most distinguished professional man, and a Frenchman speaks of him- 
self as bourgeois no less naturally than an untitled Englishman speaks of 
belonging to the middle elass. ANTHONY HOPE makes the hero of ‘* The 
Dolly Dialogues’? declare that bourgeois is an epithet applied by the 
riffraff to whatever is respectable and by the aristocracy to whatever is 





decent. One of the reasons that French fiction often seems shocking 
to English readers, and English fietion hypocritical to French readers, 
is that with us a novel is addressed to anyone able to read. Dr Mau 
PASSANT’S remark that ‘‘the good woman has no romance’’ must be 
read with an understanding of the French word honnete and the rigid 
lines of the French family. With us young women have their harmless 
romances as a perfectly well-understood preliminary to getting married 
and ‘‘ settling down.’ In France there is no such flexible borderland, 
and it is largely for this reason that the French novelist is less likely 
to find his material in the doings of every-day people than quite outside 
the conventional walls. 
Poetry 

MAN WHO WRITES ‘‘special stories’’ for the Sunday newspapers 
A remarked one evening: ‘‘ The trend in literature is toward brevity. 
Spare us your three-volume novels, that begin with the hero’s grand 
father and end with his sons and daughters: write us short stories in 
stead. That is all the century stands for. Spare us epies and allegories 
and ‘dramatic poems’: do us quatrains. Father Taps will live, and 
that because he phrased beautifully in an inch what BROWNING and 
TENNYSON took a volume to express.’’ The Japanese are masters in 
condensed versifving The best of their poems in this genre consist of 
but seventeen syllables. LArcCADIO HEARN translated some of them into 
English: they phrase a single thought or generalization, or perhaps 


some figure borrowed from Nature, and applied to human life POR 
savs that the ideal poem is short enough for us to read through at one 
streteh Our own view is that of Professor SANTAYANA 

Shall e say, then, that poetry is essentiall short-winded. and that what is 
poetic is necess | intermittent in the riting of poets that onl the fleeting 
momen+t if ! OU T episod in be raptu = en | I is 1 whole, 
iste veter ind destiny are subjects unfit for the imagination to dwell on. 
and re} nt to poetic art Il can not think so If it be a fact s it often is, that 
we ' t ne pleasin ind great things arid and formles ind if we are 
better poet I than in at pic, that is simply due to lace of faculty on our 

i yf nd men ind bove all, to lack of dis pline 

LUCRETIUS, DANTE, GOETHE, and SHAKESPEARE require time, and if 


i time the weakness is in ourselves. 
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A PICTORIAL RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 
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New Orleans Youngsters Enjoy the Exquisite and Unprecedented Delight of Wading in Rivers of Molasses 


On September 11 a retaining wall on one side of the largest molasses storage reservoir in the world crumbled and fell with a roar, releasing 990,000 gallons of molasses. 
The streets within a radius of several blocks were covered with the sticky mass, which required the joint efforts of the police, firemen, and street cleaners to divert it into 
the sewers. Two 15-ton boilers just beyond the walls of the storehouse were carried 100 feet by the flowing molasses, striking and overturning a big dray. The flies quickly 
discovered the flood and added to the misery of the inhabitants of the section. Hundreds of gallons of the crude molasses were scooped up by the thrifty housewives 
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Reunion at Evanston, Illinois, of. the Gold Hunters of ‘49 and the Veterans of the Mexican War 
Pioneers of three great epochs of American history met in reunion on September 14. The ‘ forty-niners”’ joined with the veterans 
who fought in the Mexican and Civil Wars in reviving memories that covered almost two-thirds of the history of the United States 





























The Kaiser Reviews His Great War Fleet at Kiel 


Following the review of the French fleet of ninety warships at Toulon by President Fallieres on September 4,the Kaiser next day 
reviewed a mighty fleet of ninety-nine fighting ships, not including the large number of submarines, torpedo boats, and destroyers 
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Manuel d’Arriaga Being Proclaimed President of the Republic of Portugal in the House of Parliament 


M er of Foreign Affair the popular favorite for the Presidency, but he was defeated by D’Arriaga, who is a native of one of the 
ident is a lawyer of great reputation, and wa rmerly professor of English at the Lisbon Lyceum He was elected many years ago from the 
Rey " puty to Parliament In t rcle the new United States Minister, Edwin V. Morgan,and his escort coming from an 

t ter presentir I redentia to the Port ese G rnment In the ert to the left the President, with the Prime Mir ter on } 
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One Hundred Thousand Germans Protest Against War with France 


On Sunday, September 3, the Social Democratic Party held a meeting in Treptow Park, in Berlin, in order to protest against war with France, on the ground that it was 
unnecessary. Over one hundred thousand people were present, and addresses were delivered by speakers from ten different platforms. At the end of the meeting a resolution 
was adopted declaring against any steps which might lead to war with France, and the countless thousands lifted their hands and waved their hats in favor of the resolution 








French Soldiers Preparing for War with Germany 


The French army, | all the other Europe armie consta y preparing for the possibility of war At present German is taught to French 
y 7 


nissioned officers and men are detailed for nstruction, and a regular course has been arranged for them in the Sorbonne Un 
the Sorbonne, Alsatian, is in charge of the instruction It is given with the assistance of one of the numerous talking machines us 
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Harold H. Hilton, Golf Champion of Great Britain, Winning the American Amateur Championship on the Apawamis Links, September 16 


Though holder of the British amateur championship for 1900, rg01, and 1911, winner of the British open (amateur and professional) championship in 1892 and 1897, and holder of the 
Irish open championship for 1897, 1900, 1901, and 3902, Hilton was forced to play an extra hole in the final match in order to win from Frederick Herreshoff, the American youngster 



































Captain Webb’s Feat of Swimming the English Channel is Duplicated ; — . Burgess drinking tea while swimming across the Channel 


( N September 6 William T. Burgess, a Yorkshireman, who carries on a black- 

smith’s business in Paris, swam from Doverto Le Chatelet. Burgess was in » ; A] OTHING in years has aroused the inhabitants of 
the water twenty-two hours and a half, forty minutes longer than Captain Webb ; | me ; I the State of Maine as did the special election held 
and it is estimated that he covered sixty miles owing to the zigzag course he \ - s / | on September 11 on the license question. In the circle to 
was compelled to take on account of the tide. He was accompanied by a motor 3 ‘ iy / the left Richmond P. Hobson is seen with a prohibition 
boat and several expert swimmers, who swam with him during part of the trip 4 ¥ leader, Mrs. Lillian C.Stevens, during a parade in Portland 
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Boy scouts and women in a Portland prohibition parade Italian children in the prohibition parade in Portland 
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The Sky Women 


The World’s Famous Aviators Write of Their Experiences in Learning to Fly 


@ Though many aviators assure us that flying is less 
dangerous than it appears, it might well be imagined 
that the new science or sport would offer few attrac- 
tions to women. In England several women have 
ascended as passengers in aeroplanes, but in America 
and France they have gone further and already there 
are several wonien who are skilled pilots. 

@ Foremost among these are Miss Harriet Quimby 
and Miss Matilde Moisant in the United States, and 
the Bareness de Laroche, Mademoiselle Marie Mar- 
vingt, and Madame Mathilde Franck of France. 
@ Couwirr’s has secured from each of these women 
an account o} some thrilling personal experience of 
their flying career. 


The Intoxication of Flight 
By MARIE MARVINGT 
A HOUGII only a novice in aviation, I have al- 
ready many recollections of aerial impressions 
and emotions. But it is difficult to compare 
them one with another. One evening, when the weather 


was very calm, at the time when I was Latham’s pupil at 
Mourmelon, I was initiated into the rolling and pitching of 
an aeroplane at one and the same time. I had my first 
experience of a current. On alighting Latham told me that 
‘he had never before been shaken in so violent a fashion. 
We had the impression of being hurled upon an invisible 
rock. Another day, with poor Wachter, when flying at a 
height of 30 meters, we narrowly escaped a collision with a 
biplane, just grazing it. I had the feeling that a catas 
trophe was imminent. At a few meters’ distance from us 
the biplane turned upside down, without its pilots sustain 


ing any injury, while we 
pursued our flight. Hav 
ing been through numer 
ous incidents when flying 
with my teachers, I was 
much less surprised when 
I experienced them while 
on board alone. 

On October a 1910, in 
the evening, I made one 
of my finest flights. I flew 
alone for the first time in 
a wind that was. fairly 
strong, with violent cur- 
rents. On the morning 
that I won my pilot’s cer- 
tificate, during the second 
test, a biplane flew off 60 
meters from me. I left the 
course in order to avoid 
its wake and rose to a 
height of SO meters. But 


Miss Harriet Quimby 


The first woman in America to 
receive the aviation pilot’s license 


Flying Not so Dangerous as it Seems 
By HARRIET QUIMBY 


él: commonest question asked of the aviator is: 
“Do you think flying is safe?” Every aviator 
answers in the affirmative. 

What else can he do? Any other answer would be 
checked up against him. or her, as an evidence of 
indiscretion, for if flying is not safe, why court dan- 
ger by flying / 

But let us stop a moment and ask the question if 
anything we do in our round of ceaseless activities 
is entirely safe? If aeronauts or aviators meet with 
casualties, sometimes involving fatalities, who, in any 
pursuit, either for gain or pleasure, escapes mishap ? 
Does the automobilist? Read the papers every Mon- 
day and note the list of fatalities to ‘Soy riders” and 
pleasure seekers, out for speed and recreation. Only 
a few days ago an official report sent out by the 
Police Department of New York City stated that a 
greater number of deaths during the last month had 




























The second woman in America to 
receive the aviation pilot’s license oft fatalities in- 
from the Aero Club of America 


mobile and I also drive a monoplane, and I say 
frankly and truthfully that my nerves are put to 
a severer test in driving from my office, down Fifth 
Avenue, through the crowded tenement district to 
the Williamsburg Bridge, on my way to the country, 
than they have ever been tried while flying, even 
during that severest test to which the aviator is 
put, that of flying to win a pilot’s license. 

The dangers of flying are exaggerated, as are also 
the difficulties of learning to fly. Anyone ean fly 
—at least any person who is capable of running an 
automobile. Most of the casualties of aviation so 
far recorded have been clearly attributable to the viec- 
tims themselves. They have not been due to inex- 
perience or to the frailty of flying machines as much 
as to the carelessness which arises from the rage for 
risk so widely prevalent here and everywhere. 

The temptation to “dip” and “spiral” and “bank” 
his machine at a dangerous angle is great for the 
flyer, as is also that of flying so high that he is lost 
to sight of those below. When I read the cablegram 
from Etamps, France, stating that M. Helles, the 


French aviator, had covered the distance of 746 miles in 14 
hours and 7 minutes, I felt like cabling him my earnest con- 
gratulations. He had achieved something worth while. He 
had proved extensive cross-country flying to be possible. 
His accomplishment inspired a hope that long-distance cross- 
country flying would soon also be practicable. But when the 
announcement met my eye that Roland B. Garros had in a 
monoplane reached an altitude of 13,776 feet, I experienced 
only a sense of regret that a flyer of Garros’s skill should 
waste his energies and his gasoline and endanger his life in 
such a foolish feat. To climb 13,000 feet into the sky re- 
quires no more skill and no more courage than is required 
to climb 500 feet. If a flyer’s engine proves faithful, an alti- 
tude record may be achieved by merely setting the planes at 
the required angle and gradually spiraling up. Although 
this has nothing to do with the progress of the science of 
aviation, many aviators succumb to the temptation for the 
spectacular and for applause, and many thereby come to 
grief. 


If the engineer of the Twentieth Century flyer were 
‘ : , to attempt to do 
Miss Matilde Moisant tricks with tae 


engine, the risk 


curred while run- 





ning from New 














Baroness de Laroche 
The first licensed woman 
aviator in France 





for nearly the whole circuit of the 








course I failed to distinguish it. 
I called to mind, during those mo- 
ments, the catastrophe that befell 
Dickson-Thomas. My companions 
told me afterward that we were 
at one moment within 20 meters 
of one another. With the new 
sloping wings this inconvenience 
will no longer exist. 

But I find that I am speaking 
to you of several flights without 





having yet notified you which was 
the most stirring. It was beyond 








York to Chicago 
would be greatly 
increased. This 
applies to avi- 
ators, 

When we follow 
the f] ights of 
Beaumont and 
Vedrines and of 
Atwood, who stay 
for hours in the 
air and safely 
traverse the dis- 

















tances from city 




















all dispute the first that I mad 








alone in my Antoinette, on the 


{th of September, 1910. For a Mile. Jeanne Herveu 


long time past I had had complete 


control of the machine with my 

last teacher, Latfont. 1 had as 

much confidence as a learner can 

have. But, in spite of that, I felt a very unusual and 
strange sensation. There was a little wind and I at 
mee rose to a height of 60 meters. The monoplane 
acted far better than the one | usually rode in. 

The first turn caused me real uneasiness, which, 
at the second, was turned into joy unalloyed. | 
was rather nervous about coming to earth, but my 
landing was quite normal It was done; I had 
flown. 

This new sport is comparable to no other. It is, 
in my opinion, one of the most intoxicating forms of 
sport, and will, I am sure, become one of the most 
p pular. Many of us will perish before then, but that 
prospect will not dismay the braver spirits. In d 
voting themselv« to the new cause, those who have 
the true aviator’s soul will find in their struggle 

ith the atmosphere a rich compensation for thi 

they run 

A ee ee bs Hie Tal bird! 


This year she made a flight of sixty- 
three miles in competition for the 
Woman’s Cup for continuous flight 





to city, we cannot 
look upon a flying 
machine as more 
dangerous than a 
powerful automo- 
bile. It is amaz- 
ing, in view of 
the popular craze 
tor speed, that 
flying machines 
do not fill the 











been caused by 
wagons than by 
automobiles—and 
so it goes. Casu 
alties on land 
and on sea, to the 
walker, the swim 
mer, the polo 
playe r to every 
one who enjoys 
outdoor sports, 
including the 
mountain climber 
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are matters 














air. Unquestion 
ably they would 
if this sport were 
not the most ex- 
pensive of all 
sports. It is not 
Winner of the Woman’s everyone who can 
Cup in 1g10 by a continu- afford to spend 
ous flight of 253 minutes from $3,000 to 

$10,000 for a fly- 
Bring the cost down to that of a 
motor cycle or a bicycle, or even an automobile, 
and the atmosphere will be full of winged 
creatures. 


Mile. Marie Marvingt 


ing machine ° 








dailv record. Why 


go on? The ease Mile. Héléne Dutrieu 
eds no arg . 
needs no arg On September 12 she made a new 
ment record for women by flying one 
I drive an aut hundred and thirty-six miles 


In taking my flying lessons, the first of which 
was cutting across the field in a heavy machine. 
barely touching the grass I slid over it, I felt 
much as a child feels while riding a sled down- 
hill. The sensation was 1 ery different when 
| was permitted to raise the planes of the ma- 
chine for a slight ascent That sensation grew 
inte 17 nating feeling of freedom when the 
motor carried me twenty-five, fift and finally 
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The Governors at Spring Lake 


SKETCHES BY JAY HAMBIDGI 
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several hundred feet up. Swinging around and 
around, with the propeller making 1,400 revolutions 
a minute, an aeroplane soars through the air as 
lightly as an eagle takes its flight. 

Given a well-built machine, light but solidly con- 
structed, critically examined in every part, the flyer 
who has any degree of confidence—I do not say cour- 
age—need have no fear of danger, or at least no more 
fear than one may have from a thousand possibilities 
of accidents which constantly present themselves in 
our crowded thoroughfares. If aviators will take 
chances, they must blame themselves for accidents. 


Flying in Presence of the Czar 
By BARONESS de LAROCHE 


FTER practicing at Mourmelon and breaking 
my arm in a fall, I went to Heliopolis, where 

I obtained my pilot’s certificate. I had hardly re- 
covered from my accident, but I felt no apprehen- 
sion on mounting my machine once more. What 
can I tell you of this first meeting, except that as 
soon as we took the air we were all seized by treach- 
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erous currents which tossed us about at the wind’s 
pleasure, although the atmosphere seemed perfectly 
calm? From there I went to St. Petersburg. 

The aviation ground was small. None of us was 
willing to fly, and yet we all decided to do so. On 
the occasion of one of my flights I mounted to a 
height of 150 meters, being enveloped by the smoke 
from the factory chimneys which surrounded the 
ground. I flew over houses, then above forests, and 
turned three times. In order to reach the ground at 
the end of the fourth turn I made a little curve, 
tacked and stopped my motor at a height of 100 
meters. It was my first volplane, so I was some- 
what excited. To my great astonishment nothing 
broke. The Czar, who was present at this meeting, 
wished to congratulate me. He asked what my feel- 
ings had been, and I was able to assure him that his 
presence, in the first place, and the houses and the 
landing-ground, which was only 30 meters wide, in 
the second, had brought my heart into my mouth. 

Then I set out for Budapest, where I successfully 
achieved a flight of 37 minutes. There again the 
factory chimneys, which served as pylons, so to speak, 


17 


caused very disagreeable currents with their smoke. 
It was that flight which has left me one of my most 
striking impressions. Nevertheless, in my opinion, 
the record for currents was broken at Rouen. 
There, being caught in a kind of tempest when I was 
in the air, I had to lower my equilibrator immedi- 
ately and came to earth by the barriers that sur- 
rounded the aerodrome, where my biplane stood on 
end. If I had stopped my motor I should without 
doubt have fallen on the crowd. Happily I had a 
little presence of mind left. 


Two Thrilling Flights 
By MATILDE MOISANT 
@ Epttor’s Note—Miss Moisant gained her pilot’s li- 
cense on August 18, this year. She was the second 


American woman to qualify. The first was Miss Harriet 
Quimby, whose article is printed on page 16. 


HAVE hardly been flying long enough to have 

had many experiences; perhaps the most excit- 

ing incident in my career in the air so far was a 

near-collision with another aeroplane in the heavy 
( Concluded on page 34) 


A Motor-Car Morality 


A Play for Husbands to Take Their Wives to—and Some Others 


N HIS first play, “The Return of Eve,” which 
appeared two years ago, Mr. Lee Wilson Dodd 
had difficulty in combining the very brisk and 

pleasing fantasy with which the piece began with the 
realistic comedy into which it presently drifted. It 
was a task for Mr. Barrie, but the fairies, as some- 
body has said, help him, and we suggested at the 
time that inasmuch as Mr. Dodd hadn’t been out of 
Yale very long he might meet some fairies later on. 
In his new play, “Speed,” a light comedy satirizing 
the craze for motor cars, it does not appear that he 
has been assisted either by the fairies or by the more 
cold-blooded but compelling man-of-the-theatre. 

There is pertinence and promise in the general idea 
—the gradual surrender of a sensible young couple 
—through the progressive stages of the new country 
house with its empty garage, the cheap machine, the 
bigger one and its accompanying mortgage, and 
finally, after the husband has been driven to 
make a successful plunge in the stock market, 
the wild exit in the newest and biggest car- 
two hectic furies, intoxicated with gasoline. 

The trouble with such a theme is, of course, 
its narrowness and comparative lack of vitality 
for the vigorous necessities of the theatre. 
Twice—and in almost exactly the same way- 
Mr. Dodd makes his satire bite. At the end of 
the first act, after the wavering young husband 
and wife have persuaded themselves that it will 
be all right to borrow $1,200 from the baby’s 
bank account, and, oblivious to everything, are 
poring over automobile catalogues, the audi- 
ence hears the little boy calling vainly from 
upstairs: “Ma-a-ma! Ma-a-ma!” as the curtain 
falls. 

He becomes, indeed, what the perspicacious 
maidservant calls “an automobile orphan.” And 
again, at the final curtain, as the new machine 
goes roaring away, the stage is empty for a mo- 
ment, and then the youngster comes toddling 
in just in time to see his disappearing parents 
and to wail after them: 

“Where are you going?” 

These two curtains are excellent, and the 
light-headed little wife, with her feminine knack 
of getting what she wants without appearing to 
ask for it, is well drawn, but the general effect 
is that of a good idea—for a magazine story, for 
instance—rather long and slimly drawn out. 


** Snobs’”’ 


~“QNOBS” is the ambitious title of a very ordi- 
W nary satirical farce, by Mr. George Bronson 
Howard, which might more appropriately have 
been called “The Dairyman Duke,” “Henry in 
Society,” or something of that sort. It depicts 
the adventures of a fat young American milk- 
man who suddenly discovers that he has in- 
herited a British title and starts out on a pre 
liminary canter through country clubs and the 
opera before publicly revealing his identity. 

Mr. Frank McIntyre here emerges as a star. Mr. 
McIntyre is a fat young man with a good-natured 
horse laugh who was properly cast and amusing in 
“The Traveling Salesman.” The spectator has only 
the kindest intentions toward him and complete mys- 
tification as to his reason for being here. There are 
some amusing lines—but nothing so funny as the 
billboard advertisement, offering “$500 reward for 
any one who can make you laugh louder or 


than Frank McIntyre’—and sarcasm at the 
of those who want to know the socially el 
keep away from the unelect. And the n 


‘riend—a young fellow who has gone daff 
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subject of society through reading “ten-cent novels 
in dollar and a half covers”—is a type whose prom- 
ise neither the author nor the young actor entrusted 
with the réle has the skill to bring out. Altogether 
a very commonplace entertainment to borrow a title 
associated with so much penetrating satire from 
Thackeray down. 


“Thy Neighbor’s Wife”’ 


MENTION “Thy Neighbor’s Wife,” already dis- 
appeared from our midst, I fear, because its 
author, Mr. Elmer Harris, is a new contributor and 
because his work has a quality of genuineness and 
simplicity which one hesitates to ignore. Two young 
married couples live in adjoining suburban cottages. 





Mr. Lewis Waller 


He will create the rdle of Boris Androvsky in a dramati- 
zation of Robert Hichens’s ‘“‘ The Garden of Allah” 


One wife cooks and takes care of the house, but 
doesn’t make herself pretty ; the other is attractive to 
look at, but neglects her home. The husband of the 
first is merry and a “good mixer”; the husband of 
the second stodgily domestic. Each thinks that he 
would rather have married the other woman, the 
wives conspire to humor their dereliction, and in a 
fairly plausible farcical fashion an experimental 
change is made. 


This is a superb example of what some one has 
called the “dingdong” play. One character says 
“Ding!” and you know at once just how and when 


the other is going to say “Dong!” 


The two households are happily reunited in the 
end, and it is only regrettable to be cbliged to 
record that a little play so genuine in feeling should 
also be so genuinely boresome. 


“*The Real Thing’”’ 


i ee~ education of the overdomestic wife is enter- 
tainingly continued by Miss Henrietta Cros- 
man in Miss Catherine C. Cushing’s “everyday 
comedy,” “The Real Thing.” Here we have the 
young woman who, in remembering that a mother’s 
place is with her children, forgets that a wife’s place 
is with her husband. She ignores the husband she 
adores because of the socks there are to darn, the 
bumped heads to pat, and the tears to kiss away, 
until that young man is driven to wail: “I’m sick of 
this mother business! I’m sick of the housekeeper! 
I want a good pal!” and to spend most of his spare 
time with a tennis-playing young Diana who 
lives near by. 

All this, and the arrival of the “understand- 
ing fairy,” a spirited widow and the wife’s old 
friend, just as matters are nearing a crisis, is set 
forth with vim and a sure touch. The husband 
disappears until nearly the end of the third act, 
in order to give chance for a rather tedious love 
episode between the widow and a former, and 
now successful, suitor; and there is an excess of 
those childish dialogues during which the audi- 
ence is supposed to rock with laughter while 
one character glances at them knowingly every 
now and then, and the other is supposed not 
to understand a situation which could not 
but be clear as day to any fairly well-trained 
rabbit. 

And the whole piece would be more accept- 
able if some of its too frequent slang were cut 
and it were not played in quite so deafening 
a key. 

Miss Crosman’s own leaning toward interpret- 
ing modern domestic comedy in the boisterous 
Shakespearean manner may help to account for 
this, possibly—the others may be trying to keep 
up with her—but one scarcely feels like quar- 
reling with it. She has so much more spirit, 
dash, and understanding of what she is trying 
to do and how to do it than many actresses that 
one only wishes she might more frequently get 
the chance that her skill deserves. Miss Cros- 
man, naturally, plays the widow. Mr. Frank 
Mills, who bellows like a mad bull, although his 
comedy sense is excellent, is the husband, and 
Miss Minnie Dupree the wife. 


**The Siren’ 
Ts SIREN” is the latest of the musical 


plays of “The Dollar Princess” type. To 
my own taste it seemed to offer rather less nour 
ishment to the amateur whistler than some cf 
its predecessors. On the other hand, it has a 
general decorousness which many of them have 
lacked. Part of this is due to the personality of its 
principals, Miss Julia Sanderson and Mr. Donald 
3rian. Young Mr. Brian sings—particularly one 
song in which there is some solemnly elaborate 
“business” with a newspaper, stick, and cigarette 
with neat precision, and he dances, too. Doubtless 
he does this as well as he did it in “The Merry 
Widow.” only he labors here under the disadvantage 
that nobody can see him for looking at Miss San 
derson. She plays a country maiden—not unlike her 
part in “The Areadians’—in her most charming 
modern-Watteau-shepherdess style. It is a type of 
siren in musical comedy all too rare. 
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T WAS at the auction sale of lots in Lakeview 
Heights last spring; perhaps you will remember 
it. John Roberts had chosen to spend his Satur- 


day half-holiday in the cheapest way—a walk through 
the suburbs—and had come, quite accidentally, upon 
the auction and attached himself to the edge of the 
crowd. The auctioneer was standing in a small open 
buggy, haranguing the assemblage: 

“Seventeen! Seventeen! Seventeen dollars a foot 
for this choice lot!” His voice rose: ‘Will anybody 
give eighteen? Do I hear eighteen ?” 

A short, sturdy man standing by the side of John 
Roberts raised his hand. It was the signal of assent. 

“Eighteen, al’right! Eighteen I am offered by the 
gentleman. Eighteen! Eighteen! Who will give 
nineteen ?” 

John Roberts, languidly enjoying the scene, felt 
an itching of his right ear. He raised his hand to 
scratch it. The auctioneer’s eager glance caught 
him on the instant; he took the upraised hand for 
the customary sign of affirmation. 

“Nineteen I am offered!” he announced. “Nine- 
teen! Nineteen! Will any one give twenty?” 





‘UDDENLY aware that he had unwittingly mad 
a bid, appalled at the silence which betokened no 
further offers, yet lacking the initiative to protest 
at the mistake, John Roberts stood frozen into mute 
panie. 

“Nineteen! Last call!’ the auctioneer’s voice 
smote his dulled ear. “Sold!” His finger pointed 
to Roberts. 

An assistant immediately hurried up. “This 
way, sir,” he requested, and deferentially led the 
way for the dazed Roberts to a wagon where the 
cashier sat with his cash box and a pile of blank 
contracts of sale. One of these the clerk began at 
once to fill out. The volume of protest welling up 
in John Roberts’s mind at last surged to the boiling 
point; he had not intended to buy a lot, he only 
wanted to scratch his ear. He realized that he must 
speak now or never. His lips were opened when 
some one clapped him heartily upon the back. It 
was the short, sturdy man who had bid eighteen 
dollars. 

‘That was a good buy, neighbor,” he greeted. “I 
wanted it myself, but I didn’t have the money to go 
any higher; you’re a lucky dog.” He gazed upon 
Roberts with admiration. Roberts flushed uneasily; 
it was a new-found sensation to be looked upon with 
envy. He usually did the looking. 

“T—_J—” began Roberts. 

“Here’s your contract, sir,” 
clerk. 

Roberts reached weakly for the paper. The auc- 
tioneer was calling off another lot, the sturdy man 
still regarded him with envious eyes, the clerk waited 
expectantly—it was too late! He could not welch 
before them all; he would let it go and explain after- 
ward. He rested the paper on a book and signed his 
hame. 

“Fifty dollars earnest money is the requirement 
on each lot,” the clerk informed him. 

Roberts had seventy dollars in his pocket, his un 
touched month’s salary. Again he hesitated, for the 


interrupted the 


fraction of a second, then reached down and counted 
out five ten-dollar bills. He received a carbon cops 
of the contract of sale, which he jammed into his 
pocket without reading, and walked away He was 
too excited to remain at the auction, and hurried 


two blocks across the newly plotted site back to th 
interurban car station. When a car came he jumped 
aboard and, settling himself in a seat, drew out his 
contract and began to read it over. 


| © E DISCOVERE D that he had bought lot eleven 
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1 blocl ix Lakeview Heights, fronting 
thirty feet oO! H Senainial Ave nue by a d pth of one 
hundred and twenty feet He had also bound him 
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self to pay, within ten days, the balance over the 
fifty dollars of one-fourth of the purchase price, and 
the remainder in three equal payments, one each 
year for three years ; to be secured by a mortgage. 


Hé WAS still occupied with the terms of the 
document when the car stopped at another sta- 
tion and several men got aboard. One of them 





“Nineteen! Last call! Sold!’ His finger pointed to Roberts 


walked up the aisle to Roberts and sat down with 

him. It was Tom Hanley, who worked in the same 

railroad office, although in a better position. 
“Hello,” he accosted patronizingly. “What are 


you doing out this way?” Then, without waiting for 


a reply, he continued: 

“You must have been at the auction; that’s the 
only thing out this way to-day. What did you buy? 
Half a dozen lots?” 


\ IXED with the jocularity of the query was an 
‘i assured contempt of Roberts’s ability to pur- 
chase any lots. Roberts was stung with a sudden bit- 
terness. He contrasted the sneer on Hanley’s face 
with the deference 
upon that of. the 
short, sturdy man 
and the clerk. His 
mild eyes narrowed 
a trifle and he gazed 
steadily out of the 
car window for sev- 
eral seconds. Then 
his glance returned 
coolly to Hanley. 
‘No, I only bought 


one lot. T day,” he 





responded lowly. 
He tossed the con 
tract carelessly inti [ 


Hanley’s lap | 
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sometimes because you don’t dress like some of us 
ninety-dollar-a-month men, but I don’t. How does 
it feel to be a property holder?” 

“Nothing wonderful.” Roberts’s tone was that of 
one already hardened to the burdens of wealth. All 
the way into the city they talked of taxes and prop- 
erty, Roberts unconsciously finding himself assum- 
ing the capitalistic viewpoint and tendencies. When 
Hanley left he shook hands cordially. 

“Come and see me some time, old man,” he urged. 

EKestatically, elevated to realms he had never be- 
fore known, Roberts walked uptown to his dingy 
boarding-house and climbed the stairs to his room. 
He placed his hat on the cheap washstand and stood 
for several minutes silently gazing at himself in the 
blurred mirror. Then, suddenly, the bubble of his 
importance burst. He sank limply onto his bed and 
fell to cursing himself for his foolish vanity. He 
might have gone quietly to the real estate office early 
Monday morning and explained the mistake and got- 
ten his money back, or part of it at least, but now 
Hanley would have the news spread all over the 
ottice and the bluff would have to be kept up for a 
while, until the first one-quarter of the price was 
paid anyway. He would be out a hundred and forty 
dollars before he cculd let the wretched lot go and 
charge up what he had sunk in it to experience. His 
total capital, in a savings account, was at that mo- 
ment three hundred and sixty-eight dollars. 

Then a new bitterness seized him. Why did he 
not have money enough to see the thing through, 
now that he was in so deep? Why had he been de- 
nied the chance to keep the lot and pay for it, and 
even in time build a little bungalow on it and marry 
and live in it? If Fate had been even the smallest 
bit kinder to him and made him a ninety-dollar-a- 
month man like Hanley, he might do it. 


I |" NURSED his misery all that evening and rose 
with it the next morning. As the day—it was a 
glorious, sunshiny Sunday—advanced, however, he 
decided to go out in the afternoon and look at the 
lot and gloat over what might have been. But he 
suddenly remembered! He could not go. He had 
an engagement with Mary Lewis, nice, ‘hee rful lit- 
tle Mary, whom he had called upon regularly once a 
month for four years, afraid to decrease the interval 
of his visits for fear the poor girl would think he 
had had a raise in pay and intended matrimony. 
Why not take Mary with him! He would! And 
he did. They rede out on the car and walked over 
the site of Lakeview Heights, John giving no indi- 
cation that his interest in the suburb arose from 
anything except the opportunities it afforded for a 
pleasant stroll, but coming back with irresistible 
attraction to lot eleven in block six time after time. 
And whether it was the stimulation of the sunshine 
and the clear air and the sweep of green, open coun- 
try, or because he was temporarily overcome by the 
new-found sensation of standing upon a section of 
earth over which he 
was entire lord and 
master, John Rob- 
erts finally found 
himself blurting out 
to Mary that he had 
bought the lot. 
Admiration—won 
derful, revealing 
lit up the girl’s eyes. 
John Roberts had 
never before seen 
her, or any other 
woman, look at him 
ike that: he re- 
flected that he had 
never before done 


Hanlev’s eve anything to deserve 
bulged it 
He scanned _ th | It was charming 
paper th obs , | and intoxicating, and 
/ } \ it transformed Mary, 
Ci cir | —— who was not at any 
lated I aE = time bad - looking, 
th ght | Nur into a genuinely 
mone Rol t pretty girl. Also she 
Sams f the b was unusually nice 
make Roberts finally blurted out to Mary that |: had bought the lot to him during the 
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ride back and then asked him to stay for supper. He 
stayed and afterward they sat in the little parlor and 
talked. John had intended to go home at half-past 
ten, as was his custom, but he lingered. 


yee new, wonderful light in Mary’s eyes; the 
clean, fresh breath of »the open country still 
coursing in his veins; his proud, new standard as a 
property holder; all mixed and whirled in a sudden 
stream of confidence and daring. He stayed later 
and later, and talked more confidently and reso 
lutely, and, at last, rising to the heights, suddenly 
almost before he knew it he proposed to Mary. 
After her first surprise she accepted him, sweetly, 
graciously, and John somehow managed to mumble 
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He sank limply onto his bed and fell to cursing himself 


a few words of inarticulate happiness and kiss her. 
When they had said their first lovers’ good night, 
and he left, he discovered himself walking home in 
a daze. He was filled with a deliciously reekless 
delirium of living. a fierce determination to nail his 
colors to the mast and sail defiantly out to fight for 
happiness and success. It was as new to him as 
freedom to a child; and it sent him to sleep that 
night amid wonderful dreams and roused him the 
next morning tingling with energy. 

He strode into the office decisively and boldly. He 
was conscious of a low, interested murmur rising 
from the rows of desks as he passed to his own high 
stool. Sealer, the tyrannical chief clerk who usually 
vented his Monday morning spleen upon him, slipped 
up and laid the batch of freight bills upon his desk 
apologetically. 

“Good morning, Mr. Roberts,” he fawned. 


; YM ITANLEY had spread the news well. Going to 

the cooler for a drink, Roberts met Reynolds, a 
ninety-dollar man who had never before noticed him; 
Reynolds chatted cordially for five minutes. Dis 
gusted at first by this toadyism, Roberts soon ac- 
cepted it as a part of the deference universally paid 
Unconsciously he adapted himself in 
minor ways to his new status. He chose simpler 
lunches and put the money saved into the lot fund. 
By walking home from work he both saved the nickel 
and found that the fresh air removed his craving for 
tobacco. He threw back his shoulders and walked 


to SUCCeSS, 


like a new man. 

Every evening he called upon Mary and twice they 
went to the theater. On the evenings at home they 
pored over two books of bungalow plans which he 
had obtained by answering a magazine advertise 
ment. One of the drawings, a minutely com 
fortable box of four 
plete for fourteen hundred dollars, was finally 
marked as the chosen one. 


rooms, to be erected com 


Next, by getting quotations from a low 
price mail-order house which carried plumb 


Ing supplies, and by figuring on patent plaster 


board at twenty cent square yard, applied 
by himself, instead of regular lath and plas 
ter at thirty-five cents a vard. the cost of the 


house is reduced to thirteen hundred and 
twenty dollar 

That mace it eem very neat indeed ; and 
Mary, laughing nd blushing most prettily, 
showed him on evening a little book in 
Which she had collected savory-sounding reci 
pes ready for his future suppers in the tiny 
beam ceiling d ning roon 

Once r twice during this happy time the 
dark phantom f the realitv brushed before 
John Roberts’s dreaming eyes and whispered 
the utter folly of attempting it all upon 
sevent | lars n nth But he cheerfull 
retuss 1 heed t Then. suddenly at the 
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fag end of a hard and wearisome 
afternoon, during which Scaler, 
the chief clerk, whose fawning 
politeness had grown into envi- 
ous sarcasm, had been unusu 
ally tyrannical and even threat- 
ened to report him for impu 
dence, and when his spirits were 
oppressed with the ceaselessness 
of the struggle before him, the 
shadow, in all the crushing full 
ness of its gathered strength, 
seized the opportunity to fall 
overpoweringly upon him. 

The balance of the first pay 
ment on the lot was due the 
next day. Desperately seizing a 
paper and pencil, Roberts jotted 
down the amount, and, forcing 
himself to do so for the first 
time, added taxes, interest, in- 

surance, household ex 


, penses, clothes, and in- 
‘ 


cidentals. He stared at 

the appalling total set down by the side of 
his monthly pittance. It was impossible 
like bailing out one gallon from a boat while 
it leaked two. The big, happy dream had 
dissolved and he was again the aimless, 
shrinking clerk. 


arte the sunlit heights he sank into the 
blackest depths. That evening he did 
not walk home, but jumped languidly on a 
street car and resumed his pipe. He decided 
to go to Mary and tell her everything: that 
he had paid only fifty dollars down on the 
lot and could not meet the other payments 
as they would come due; that his salary was 
but seventy dollars a month with no pros- 
pect of advancement; that he was a miser- 
able, incompetent underling, having no right 
to spoil her life by linking it with his. He 
started, but turned faltering; he concluded 
that he was too wearied to attempt the try- 
ing ordeal that evening. It would be better to wait 
until to-morrow. Entering a drug store, he tele- 
phoned: 

“Tl am not feeling well to-night, Mary,” he tem- 
porized. “I think I had better stay home.—No, 
nothing serious, I will see you to-morrow night.” 

The sweet, motherly solicitude 
which had instantly come into 
her voice at the mention of his 
pretended illness shook him 
more than all his disappoint 
ment of the afternoon had done. 
He returned to his room, re 
membering the Saturday after 
noon little more than a week 
before, when he had come in 
filled with the first excitement 
of his accidental purchase. How 
strangely the consecutive events 
had come about, and how cruelly! 
Pushed by coincident cirecum- 
stances up one step to another, 
he had reached the heights and 


there been left to totter and fall They 


back. 

After a sleepless night he plodded to the office the 
next morning as if going back to an old world after 
having lived in a superior one. It was not quite 
eight o’clock, and half a dozen of the cheaper clerks 
were lounging near a window, determined not to 
start a minute before time. 


BOUT to resume his old membership in the 
l group, Roberts’s eyes rested for a moment on 
the ninety-dollar men across the hall, already attack 
ing their work with interest and energy. For nine 





“You have hit your gait at last; you've struck out like a man” 





Scaler laid the freight bills upon his desk apologetically 
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days he had been 
with them in 
spirit ; he could 
not go back to the 
listless idlers! 

Climbing reso- 
lutely on his stool, 
he squared back 
ready for work. 

At that mo 
ment a man en- 
tered and asked 
for him. It was 
the collector for 
the Suburban 
Realty Company. 

“T have a state- 
ment for the bal- 
ance of the pay- 
ment on your lot, 
Mr. Roberts,” he 
announced. “It’s 
ninety-two dollars 
and a half.” 

Roberts took the paper in his hand and stared at 
it for several seconds. 

He fought the final fight right there. 
he returned the statement to the man. 

“Receipt it,’ he said. And he made out an order 
on his savings account for the amount. 

He smiled as the collector walked away. “I 
have cut the wires behind me,” he declared to 
himself. “I am going in blindly, stolidly! Win 
or lose, 11 be a man! I am going to see Mary 
to-night and take her to the theater and tell her 
I love her.” 


Suddenly 


| E PLUNGED cheerfully into the mass of yel- 
low freight bills on his desk. 
A hush in the chattering group by the window 
told him that some one of importance had entered 
the room. Looking up, he recognized Mr. Cogs- 










pored over two books of bungalow plans 


well, assistant auditor of the road and head of all 
the departments on that floor. His face was very 
serious. 

“T would like to speak to you a moment, Rob- 
erts,” he began. “I have just heard something 
about you.” 

The blood left Roberts’s face. 

His decision to fight upward had been made a 
moment too soon. 

Sealer had made good his threat of yesterday and 
recommended him for discharge. 

Mr. Cogswell was speaking again, very slowly. 
“And I am afraid, Roberts, that what I was told is 
true; your face seems to show it.” 


YOBERTS’S mouth twitched slightly and_ his 
head drooped 

“You” (Cogswell suddenly shot out the words like 
a cannon), “Roberts, have gone and bought a lot and 
are going to build a house and get married; Tom 
Hanley told my stenographe r. | have been watching 
vou a long time, Roberts; you’ve done the most 
careful work in this department ever since you en 
tered at. 

“T have wanted to put you over in the claim 
department, but you never showed nerve or spunk 


enough for a dictating job But have hit 

your gait at last; you've truc out like a 
' 
man! 

“T told Sealer a few moments ago that vou would 


go across the hall to-morrow morning You will 
start at ninety, like all the boys, if that is satis 


factory 
“And remember me to the future Mrs. Roberts 


please 
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Troupin’ 


Adventures of an Ambitious Youth with a Company of Middle-West Barnstormers 


T TWENTY-FOUR Iam old and bald—and mar- 
ried. Content to bury myself behind the lit- 
tle desk which a kind fate and the boss have 

given me, content to stay behind while others move on, 
I go to work in the morning, I go home at night, I sit 
on the front veranda and read the paper; then go 
to bed, to follow day after day a like schedule of 
humdrum existence. Others about me, struck hard 
by ambition, gaze longingly out of the little window 
just by my desk and speak sometimes of the “great 
world before them,” and I burrow just a bit deeper 
into the mass of papers piled high about me. Others 
go farther; they hear the call of the “out there” and 
say good-by to the dingy little office—but I remain. 
For, having seen Missouri, Iowa, and a part of Illi- 
nois and Arkansas, I am satisfied. Perhaps when I 
go home to-night I’ll buy a new rattle for the First 
Arrived, or stop by for the lawn mower I left to 
be sharpened, taking a great interest in the happen- 
ings as quite out of the ordinary. There may be 
worlds to conquer, but my conquering days are over. 

I was not always twenty-four and old and bald and 
married. Once I was seventeen, but things began 
to shape themselves in my life even long before that. 
To be precise, it was when I was eleven years old 
that my mother found I was possessed of three dol- 
lars and sixty-five cents, the origin of which she 
could not fathom. Finally, I confessed. 

With Charley and Paul and Fred as some of the 
actors, I had leased Leo Vaughan’s cellar for one- 
third of the proceeds, and was owner, organizer, and 
sole proprietor of the South Side Stock Company, 
also contributing to its welfare as dramatist, lead- 
ing man—sometimes leading woman—property man, 
and stage manager. My mother watched the stars 
fade that night. She was looking into the future, 
and, being of the old-fashioned type, her heart was 
sore. She could see that I was going to be an actor. 


I Yield to the Call 


ERHAPS the novelty of high school would take 

away the ambition. But high school did not, and 
so; one day toward the end of the last year, I played 
hookey. My first intention had been merely to wan- 
der out to the falls at Brush Creek, where more than 
once I had recited the lines of imaginary plays and 
won the audiences of innumerable imaginary the- 
atres. But it was drizzling, and as the falls were not 
pleasant when the early spring rains came, and when 
the dripping, unclothed trees threw a shadow of 
gloom over the roaring waters, I wandered elsew' ere, 
to a spot on Fifth Street, where, before a theatrical 
print shop, I often had stood and watched the mak- 
ing of the great picture sheets and looked with long- 
ing at the big bulletin board on which were listed the 
desires of small theatrical managers. Something 
prompted me to go inside. I obeyed the impulse. 

“Lookin’ for a job troupin’?” 

The voice of aman interrupted my scanning of the 
flambovant letterheads. I turned and saw a gaunt 
figure towering high, surmounted by a hatchet-like 
face and a great flaring hat. Something red crossed 
my brain, and in the flash I knew that school was 
gone forever. “Yes,” I answered. 


“What do you do?” 





Mazie was hopping around on one foot massaging an ankle 
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“Most anything,” I said evasively, and thought of 
the South Side Stock Company. 

“My name’s Hickman—John Hickman,” the gaunt 
one volunteered. “I’m lookin’ for a property man. 
We’ve got a crackin’ good ten, twent’, thirt’ repe- 
toree show, and we ain’t playin’ no wildcat time. 
Booked clean through until summer. Special scenery, 
y know,” he added a bit proudly and lit a cheroot. 

“T’ve done properties,” I said in as businesslike a 
tone as possible. “I worked in the city here with the 
South Side Stock Company.” 


“So? Played city time? Mebbe you'll be too 
expensive. Can’t pay more’n ten a week an’ 
cakes.” 


I judged that “an’ cakes” meant board and deter- 
mined to take the chance. 

“When do you—” and then paused to think of the 
right word—“when do you open ?” 

“To-morrow night in Minden.” 

“Tm your man.” 

Perhaps that sentence awakened within him a 
slight suspicion. 

“How old are you?” he queried. 

“Twenty-one,” I answered quickly; 
want me?” 

I followed him to the dingy hotel and signed the 
contract with a feeling I never had experienced 
before. Then feverishly I set out for home, to 
Win consent, to pack and say good-by before three 
o’clock, when I must be at the depot, ready for 
my beginning on the stage. I knew that I was not 
to be an actor just then. But that would come 
later—I felt sure. 

Some way I accomplished it. I kissed mother 
good-by ; then went down the street to a long farewell 
with Charley’s sister, and after that came the street 
ear to the station. I was there an hour before time. 

At last the gaunt man came, and with him three 
or four women and as many men, none well dressed 
except one, who answered to the name of Professor. 
I wondered why the title. Then I learned that he 
was the orchestra of the famous Hickman Repertoire 
Company, the piano player. I learned further that 
he was to be my roommate. 

The next two days are hazy in my memory, and 
yet a number of things remain. Minden was not 
big, nor was its theatre like anything I had seen be- 
fore. Up above a hardware shop, with radiating 
rows of kitchen chairs, surrounding a cannon-ball 
stove, well supplied with boxes filled with sawdust; 
with a stage so small that I wondered how on earth 
it would accommodate the trunks I had seen piled 
high on the trucks at the station, it all reminded 
me greatly of Leo Vaughan’s cellar. I walked past the 
little curtain and explored the stage, not more than 
twelve feet in depth. At each side were sets of 
grooves, each supporting a painted bit of canvas, 
tacked sparingly on wooden frames, and arranged 
so that they could be pulled forth or pushed back as 
they were needed. One set represented the battered 
walls of an old kitchen. Another was a frayed for- 
est, the third set a gaudy parlor. Three crinkly, 
rolled-up affairs, 
hung on pulleys, 
were fastened to the 
rafters and con- 
trolled by pieces of 
clothesline. IT let 
them down one by 
one and discovered 
that they were the 
drops or backgrounds 
of scenery for the 
various sets of en- 
vironment in_ the 
grooves. I was 
thankful that we had 
“special scenery.” 
find farther on the 
tour of exploration 
I found, behind the 
sets of scenery, at 
each side of the 
stage, a muslin par- 
tition. By the post- 
ers and by the 
streaks of grease 
paint and the mir 
rors on the walls I 
knew these muslin 
enclosures wer 


“do you 
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dressing rooms. I re- 
member, too, the first 
preparations, the piling 
of the trunks out in 
front of the stage be- 
cause of the lack of 
room behind, the warn- 
ing for every one to be 
at the “op’ry house” be- 
fore seven o'clock, so 
that the audience might 
not witness the getting 
out of the wardrobe, 
and then—the special 
scenery. 

It came in a great a 
black box, the contents “Up against it, kid?” 
of which I had won- 
dered greatly about. The tales I had heard of 
scenery faded when the gaunt Mr. Hickman hauled 
his stuff forth and I saw that it was only muslin, 
daubed with some sort of stuff which would allow 
the folding of the various scenes, as if they were 
sheets or counterpanes or even tea towels. Orders 
were given as the manager prepared to leave. 

“Tack up the palace set,” he said. “We'll use what 
stuff’s already in the house for the rest of the show. 
It’s ‘Kentucky Folks’ to-night.” 

He handed me a slip of paper and left. All that 
afternoon I struggled to comply with his orders, and 
struggled in vain. The bit of paper represented a 
list of terms of which I knew nothing. The palace 
set, a red and white conglomeration of sickly col- 
umns and walls which no palace would allow even in 
its stable, was fourteen feet high. The ceiling of 
the stage was seven. Long I toiled, and finally, per- 
spiring on the top of the stepladder, [ hesitated and 
allowed my hammer hand to drop helplessly to my 
side. Then came the angel. 

I first heard only the voice. It sounded sweet in the 
loneliness of it all, and I looked down to see beneath 
me a rather trim little figure and a smiling face. 

“Up against it, kid?’ she asked. 


I Find a Friend 
I] TRIED to smile. 


bravely as I could. 

“Come down here.” And when I descended, she 
looked at me with a twinkle of compassion in her 
brown eyes. “Why don’t you come through and put 
me hep—explain things?” she asked. 

“T don’t understand,” I began, wonderingly. 

“T thought so,” was the answer, as if I had con- 
fessed worlds. ‘Now, kid, you’re tryin’ to beat your 
way in on the boards an’ be a real actor, ain’t you? 
You’re no property man. Ain’t this th’ first time 
you’ve ever been troupin’?” 

Tremblingly I confessed. 

“Well, rest easy. Nobody ever said yet that Mazie 
King handed ’em th’ icy mitt. Now, what’s th’ row? 
That palace set? Here, gimme them tacks an’ th’ 
hammer.” 

3efore I realized it, she was up on the ladder, fold- 
ing the old muslin, tacking it to the rafters in the 
center, and draping it around the stage. Then, com- 
ing down again, she smiled into my face and asked 
for the property list—that maze of hieroglyphics 
that had been pushed into my hand by Hickman. 
I gave it to her and she studied it for a moment. 

“Humph,” said she, “that bridge is hard. You 
know what this ‘Kentucky Folks’ is, don’t you? 
Nothin’ but ‘In Old Kentucky.’ We’re piratin’— 
playin’ th’ thing without payin’ th’ royalty on it, 
y'know. Now,” she added, “get me two barrels an’ 
a couple o’ boards. You'll find ’em somewhere 
around here—they’re always in these bum show- 
shops. There’s a rope in th’ big boa an’ some pieces 
o cloth with rocks painted on ’em. I want them, 
too. Then there’s a piece o’ cord with a wooden pin 
on th’ end. Bring that an’ some pieces o’ green 
rag. I'll do th’ fixing o’ th’ bridge.” 


I Set My First Scene 


] TOOK her orders and obeyed them with an alac- 
rity I never had felt before. We placed the 
barrels in a line on the stage, laying the boards on 
them, and then covered all with the green and rock- 
painted cloths. The rope was attached to the ceil- 
ing, and another small piece, with a loop in it, to one 
of the boards. Through this the pin was placed and 
the cord run off into what I had come to call the 
wings. 

“Now.” mused Mazie when the work was over, 
“that’s th’ first scene. When Lem fires th’ shot, 


“Just a little,’ I answered as 
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you pull that string. Th’ bridge’ll fall, an’ Vl 
swing across on th’ rope. Get me, kid?’ 

[ “got” her. I worked like a slave under her diree- 
tions to finish the rest of the staging, following 


her with eyes that glowed, forgetting that ever there 


lived such a person as Charley’s sister. And that 
night, standing in the wings, watching her flash here 
and there on the stage in all the glory of her grease 
paint, I could have fallen to my knees, a groveling 
slave to her beauty, to her charm. How I remained 
on tiptoe that first act, almost wishing that some- 
thing would happen, that she would sprain her ankle 

anything——so that I could rush to her assistance, 
gather her into my seventeen-year-old arms, and save 
her life! But nothing happened, and between the 
acts she did a song and dance which the audience 
seemed to like. After that I approached her, trem- 
bling and stammering. 

“You've been good to me, Miss King,” I began un- 
certainly ; “would you—er—mind—if—if—I—that is 
—took you to-—dinner—after the show— 2?’ 


A Midaight Supper 


] ITAD fifteen dollars my mother had given me. J 

was reckless; I would have spent the whole for- 
tune on her, and gladly. My heart thumped heavily 
while she smiled at me. It jumped straight into my 
throat when she evinced her willingness. Then, after 
the tiny opera house was in darkness and the small 
audience gone, I waited for her outside the muslin 
partition and walked proudly up the darkened coun- 
try-town street with the only woman I ever could 
love. We entered a restaurant. 

“A nice, big porterhouse, of course,” I managed 
to say. There was nothing to indicate that I did 
not handle myself well, but she leaned back and 
shrieked with laughter. 

“Nix, kid,” she gureled. 
in flour, for mine.” 

“And why?” I asked myself when I hunted out my 


“It’s a small plain, rolled 
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We struck the broomstick switch and its painted target 


room, where the Professor, after his work of tone- 
less, mistaken melody, was fast asleep; “and why 
should a woman refuse to allow me to buy her a real 
meal?” There broke a great revelation upon me. 
She did not want me to spend my money in that 
way! She thought something of me. Perhaps—my 
brain whirled—perhaps she might come to love me! 

The next day I asked Mr. Hickman to change my 
roommate. The Professor had said that Mazie King 
was forty years old if a day. I did not like it. How- 


op 


~ 


ever, my anger cooled when I saw her, just as fresh 
as ever, Just as smiling, just as prettily complexioned 

what if she did paint a little /—just as glorious as 
the day before! I felt that I loved her more than 
ever, and that night, when she walked across another 
bridge as the little blind girl in “Roanoke,” I would 
willingly have been the paper flower she held; 1 
would even have gladly been the tin bird whistle 
which ealled her back from a stage death. 

And when the time came for the departure from 
Minden, she stayed behind with me to show me how 
to pack the great property trunk; then, like specters 
in the darkness, single file, we all walked to the sta- 
tion to take the train for Camden, our next stop. I 
inquired of Mr. Hickman the play for the following 
night. 

“Jack o? Diamonds,” he answered, “and have 
plenty of blanks. There’s a four-cornered duel in 
the third act—it’s got to go or th’ show’s jimmed, 
that’s all.” 


No Blanks! 


ND so, early in the morning, I started for the 
L revolvers. Four passes at the hardware store ob- 
tained them, and I[ carried them proudly to the big, 
rambling room with a platform at one end—the town’s 
opera house. They were all the same in Missouri, 
those opera houses; they all possess the same attri- 
butes—the wobbly, rolling curtain with the fishing 
smack painted on it; the same age-worn, moth-eaten 
scenery, the same muslin partitions. After Minden, 
things had begun to become familiar to me. I faced 
the baby stage without a qualm, got out the scenery, 
tacked it up, and then went after the blanks. 

But there were none. I asked at the hardware store, 
at the grocery, at the drug store. I explored the 
property box. There were none—none anywhere. 
Without them the show could not go on, and with- 
out them the one woman who had begun to form a 
world in herself for me could not gain the applause 


Continued on page 29 


In Dancing Shadows 


The ‘Paradoxical Burglar 


T NIGHT the only light on Yates Place 
comes from the two ends of this short by 
way between the two avenues. On each of 

the south corners are lamps, spitting an irregular 
white radiance, cause the fronts of the houses on the 
north side of the little street to make faces as if they 
il had St. Vitus’s dance. 

region of gloomy shadows in front of the opposite 
lock. An evildoer would choose this side as he 
kulked olong. 

At twelve-two, at two-thirty, and at exactly a 
quarter of five a patrolman walks through Yates 
Place. 

On the fifth of August a fine rain was falling; 
it was rather cold for the season, and the policeman 
on his first round was five minutes late. Though he 
wore rubber heels, the city was so still under this 
silent, windless drizzle, that his footsteps were audi- 
ble nearly a block away. Just before he turned into 
Yates Place a man who had stood in the shadow, 
holding a watch so that he might catch a ray of 
light and mark the passing of the seconds, stepped 
back, climbed over a low ornamental iron fence in 
front of one of the houses and, on the grass that 
struggled to grow in that little city house plot, 
stretched himself out IIe had no regard for the 
wet. This man bore the name of a horse which he 
had once successfully picked as a winner; he was 


There is, however, always 


known to his mtemporaries as Paymaster 

eee the policeman, having examined the 
shadows of the areas, had gone, the man arose 

under cover of the front door teps, vawned, and 


schoolboy refreshing his 
bled to himselt 

‘Twelve, two-thirty, five,” said he 

These were the times when the patrolman was 
due in Yate Place 

“Number 12, two Irish, kitchen day, top floor 
right. Woman, bedroom second floor back. That’s 
the wif Man same IIome early, then stays home. 
Out evenin’s—gone for night. But might come 
home. Two ront door Noisv lock No pets in 


this ho Is¢ 


then, like a memory, mum 


With this review Paymaster was satisfied. As he 
had mumbled, he had ed his eye inspect eacl 
wind n the re dence wro thre Thev were 
all dat md blar like ¢ ed human eves; the 
block slept ar ned again, stepped over the 
iron railing, Iked down three doors and leered at 
Numl e 72 

“Tlel he d to the | ‘ 

He had learned by experience the disa ntage 


By RICHARD 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS ILLUSTRATED BY M. LEONE BRACKER 


pers; he deposited them in the grass. From the top 
of the steps he reached out with the toes of one foot, 
found a stone window-sill, grasped a blind hinge 
with one hand, and with some grace swung himself 
onto the ledge. 

The man seemed rather bored to find the window 
unlocked. Tle raised it, and, ducking his head with 
the easy motions of a cat going under a fence, he 
might have been said to have insinuated himself into 
the sient house. 


| E WAS now in a reception room where the dim 
light showed the ghostly forms of upholstered 
furniture encased in their summer clothing of linen. 
A piano stood in the corner, which made itself known 
only by an occasional gleam on its superior varnish 
and a streak of white which indicated the keyboard. 
Passing this, he cautiously slid through the curtains 
into the impenetrable darkness of the next room. 
It was a library. This was determined by the 
odor—the peculiar characteristic odor of living 
deserted for the night, which ingenious 
analysts of odors may dissect so that there is plain 


rooms 


the separate smells of lamp wicks, books, newspaper 
print, ash trays, a woman’s embroidery, 
stand, a leather chair seat, some fading flowers in 
a vase, and a delicately perfumed handkerchief 
which has fallen under a chair. Paymaster, having 
felt his way along the edge of a large desk in the 


an open ink 


center of this second room, found an armchair and 
seated Limself. In his profound wisdom he was 
waiting for his eyes to become used to the dark 

A clock across the room, like the heart of on 
threatened with death, was skipping it beats as it 
ticked. Finally, it stopped. Some one had forgot 
ten to wind it up The intruder, with a forefinger, 
rubbed the rough tip of his thumb; the stopping of 


the timepiece was a bed omen 


\ PAYMASTER’S vision adapted itself to the 
4 gloom, however, object ere now assuming defi 
nite hape. Hi eould see The idle clocl and several 
silver trophies on a shelf, and concluded without 


] 


thinking twice that they would test at least seventy 





of pure metal, but vere ft bulky ft take 
an Ile saw on the corner of the desk, which was 
f dark carved wood, a bronze Buddha with a ridicu 
lded stomach Ss ething which he had 
ed w: a bookease ne ippeared as a Japane 
re in old hioned itl high | 
| end } 1 } ! 


WASHBURN CHILD 


Who Restored What Was Gone 


picture develops on a photographie plate. Nearer 

than this crouched a morris chair like a rectangu 

lar animal about to spring at him, and spread over 
the back of this chair, and falling across the seat to 
the floor, there seemed to be a woman’s wrap, light of 
color and texture and exhaling a faint fragrance. 
The adventurer, by reaching with his idle hand, 
might have touched this garment. He did not do so. 
IIe leaned forward and, stretching his arms, yawned. 
The garment moved! 

Every muscle in Paymaster’s body at that second 
united in one impulse. With the rapid, ferocious 
motions of a jaguar, he sprang to a posture above 
the other chair. Ile bent down until his eyes, strain- 
ing in their sockets, were only two inches away from 
a woman’s face. 

She was a young woman—a rather frail person 
with lines of exhaustion or mental distress drawn 
under her closed eyes. Her lips, fallen apart, and 
the sheen of their moist surtaces, gave her the inno- 
cent expression of a sleeping child, as if to deny the 
gruesome indication of the pallor of her skin. 


agi nee apie stood over this woman in the first 
attitude he had taken when he believed it might 
be necessary to throttle her screams; his tense hands 
with crooked fingers were close to her slender throat. 
Without moving, allowing his breath to 
escape Trom his compressed lips or distended nos- 
trils, he noted, with his eyes staring through the 
pale dark, that an open book had fallen from her 
lifeless fin her lap, that, resting on the 
soft silk: folds of the 
were turned with the palms upward, that she wore 
a wedding ring. 


without 


fers mito 


dressing gown, her hands 


IIe suddenly remembered that she 
was the woman who, in his observations of the house 
and its inmates, he had determined was the wife. 
She had been sitting beside the lamp on the desk 
Without doubt, the supply of oil having been ex- 
hausted, the light had gone out. He felt a contrae 
tl it seemed to him as if death 


on in his dry thro 
| wi and in strange form 





had come to her swif 


The thumping of Paymaster’s heart, however, 
ealled for a relaxation of his lungs. At the first 
inhalation he drew hacl ar had seented the 
warmth, the faint perfume, the odor ite The 
voman was not dead She was sleep 

Indeed, she stirred f half cor is of the prox 
imitvy of another living beings Peter,” she said 
drowsily Pete 1”) I I ited f y 
long 

naster, ti evel l experi 
nee | he floor ar t 
he became ! ar ld the pat 








tern and the pile of the rug. With soft, noiseless, 
reptile motions he slid around the corner of the desk; 
he placed that massive piece of furniture between 
himself and the wakening woman. 

She started up out of the chair. “Peter,” she 
ealled in a clearer voice, and receiving no answer, 
she whispered: “How funny! I thought he was 
here.” Rising, she felt her way along the wall. In 
the darkened room she moved like a hesitant ghost 
searching for something. Paymaster knew that her 
extended hand would soon touch an electric button, 
and therefore he crawled from the desk to the legs of 
the old-fashioned couch, under which he slid like a 
thing seeking the cover of its mother’s breast. 


UDDENLY the room was flooded with light—the 
W light which appears in an electric fixture at the 
turn of a switch and which travels swiftly outward 
in-all directions toward the boundaries of the apart- 
ment. In this new radiance Paymaster, through nar- 


Collier’s 


who probably had forgotten her for the time, and 
wha no doubt would always expect loyalty and devo- 
tion from her. She represented to Paymaster a truth 
with which he had long been acquainted—namely, 
that at bottom women are cruelly helpless and for- 
ever the victims of self-sacrifice. He was ready to 
throttle her screams if necessary, but he was ready 
also to allow her to attract him and excite the crude 
sympathy which still lay buried under the débris of 
brutal experience. This was much for Paymaster, 
because sympathy, in his mind, had some connection 
with goodness, and goodness was not a_ practical 
characteristic for any one. He sneered silently and 
cautiously changed his position. 

The opportunity for this movement was made 
when the woman, having walked across the room to 
the mantel, wound the clock. He now could watch 
her more easily. He saw her sit down before the 
desk and a moment later thrust her bare forearms 
forward and drop her head down between them until 
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ashes from a tray on the desk, and move the woman’s 
hair. Ile knew from whence it came and wondered 
that the other did not feel it, too, and rise to find 
the missing pane and unlocked window and broken 
glass embedded in a wad of dough. 


sla ERE was another exit; he saw it when he had 
determined craftily to make a break for some 
door the moment the woman should become curious 
about the intruding wind of night. This second escape 
led into the hall. He could see the stairs, with carved 
banisters and rail, and under them a closet with a 
door half opened. The light penetrated its depths 
dimly. Something rested on a shelf in there. Like 
an eye, it glistened. Paymaster gazed at it. A chair 
was drawn up before it. It was not a mirror. What 
then? Suddenly he recognized its contour; it was a 
telephone instrument. He smiled at the thought 
that had the house been in the country where wires 
are accessible, he would have nipped them as a first 
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With soft, noiseless, reptile motions he slid around the corner of the desk and placed that massive piece of furniture between himself and the wakening woman 


] 








rowed, vicious eyelids, could see the woman as he had 
not seen her before. 

She stood with her back to the wall, her fingers 
touching the figures of the wallpaper, 
looking with straining eyes about the room. She 
was a young woman of slender and beautiful out- 
line, which the house gown delicately 
draped; there was a wistful, tired, gentle personal 


embossed 


over was 


ity, expressed in her whole appearance, and she 
swayed a little as she stood like a wilted flower. 
Finally, apparently satisfied that her faney had 


tricked her and that she was as much alone as 
when she had fallen asleep, she drew one of those 
innocent which have been left 


from the supply of childhood 


seem to over 


sighs 


YAYMASTER. in hiding, could not have told just 
why this woman interested him more than a hun 
dred others whom he might pass on the street. She 
vas not beautiful, measured by his standards of 
indeed, she had refinement of 


irritated him because hi 


beauty; 


which usually 


appearance 
looked upol it 
vhich the 
voman was somewhere and. 


as a sign of a thousand affectations under 


erude animal in man or 
to his mind, elessly concealed. To be sure, her 


hair was soft; eve fter her sleep it retained 
neatness, of which, all eases, he approved. Yet 
that would not explain wl he watched her fron 
under the sofa with ar nterest which ent beyond 
a mere interest in a menace ti his safety, sucl 
vould arise had she been e! nt ra tehe 
nd extended t ! nt r per 
olf. At last it occurn hin ldenly that he 
ed be ( I it! Ie felt strong] 
| 1 her i] n 


her face was hidden and resting on a pile of un- 
opened letters. 

Paymaster knew very well that the situation was 
critical, that it was folly for him not to exert his 
wits to find a way out of his predicament, yet it was 
with reluctance that he took his eyes away from a 
contemplation of this lonely, miserable woman, who, 
after all, was more of a trapped animal than he. He 
looked up at the window behind the sofa, on which 
the drizzle of rain had left a million sparkling jewels 
of water, reflecting the rays of the electric fixture, 
and was conscious that if he wanted to take a chance 
he might softly raise it until she looked up and 
then plunge out with the hope of escaping before her 
piercing screams had brought about his capture 
Her escape Was a different matter; she must escape 
her whole life. He thought of this difference in 
rough terms; yet it was none the less clear to him 
none the less depressing. He found himself 
her again, at the upper part of her tired 
across the desk, and at thi delicate 

that it showed the vertebrae under the 
vhite skin, and suggested that a well-directed blow 
at that taut line, dealt from behind, would put her 


bevond the sufferings of unhappy wome 


are elgg yong forced himself to an expert in 
4 spection of his surrounding For the second 


and 
looking at 
body, thrown 


neck bent so 





time he noted the Japanese screen, the position of the 
electrie switch, the entrance to the front room where 
he had passed the plan in the dark, and the bare 
ts between rug Ile noticed, too, an intern 
tent d + v} sch « ly | } vet loth g he | x 
lose to the floor ar OSK f dam 
breeze hich brought t streets, bli 


step in his night’s campaign and destroyed the pos- 
sibility of mischief which he might suffer by their 
use. The closet, however, furnished an additional 
hiding place, and he made a careful mental record 
of this fact before he looked up at the clock, which 
was ticking merrily again on the mantel, with all 
the forward, pert insistence of a talkative child. 
Half an hour had gone. The lights still filled the 
room, the night air from the telltale window sash 
still erept in and out of corners, the woman still 
bent over the desk in the posture of total defeat and 
misery. It was nearly The husband 
Later the patrolman might, in passing, 
missing pane The woman her 
and went to certain places in the 
the intruder, hid 
Apparently, she had no idea 


one o'clock. 
might come. 
observe the 
self, if she 
room, might glance 
ing beneath the couch 


{ 


of going off to bed. 


of glass. 
arose 


down and see 


N FACT, she was not sleeping. This was plain 
enough to Paymaster, because, with his chin rest 
ng on his fist, he could see that her body moved as 


| ught her breath, nd he ar 


inaudible 
He wondered what made 


ild hear her almost 
weep 
shed 


recognize d the 


tears for 
inferiority 
unfairness of bargains between 


women 
men: his ment honesty 
his kin 


he masculine 1 feminine of the world and the 
ystery of woman’s devotion, which was either horri 
ble or beautiful She still vept Dy votion was either 
horrible or beautiful. He did not know which. 
That tl woman should be erying for a man who, 
tl t doubt mewhere in the disgusting ol 
| on r ad pation eemed t Paymaster in any 
ly poor rangement. O ne side ¥v 1 
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1912 White Line Complete 


HEREVER an automobile is owned, from one end of our 

country to the other, the splendid record for performance 
a of the White “30” gasoline car is known. It was the 
pioneer car of its type in this country, embodying the 
en bloc system of casting cylinders, and the long-stroke 
engine—features which make the engine probably the 
simplest on any market—and the most saving in the 
use of fuel. Encouraged by their splendid success with the “30,” 
a year ago the White “40” was brought out, retaining all the char- 
acteristic features of the “30.” Its success was instantaneous and 
the almost unlimited possibilities of the White design was con- 
ceded on all sides. 


A Six-Cylinder “60” White 


For 1912,to make their line one of the most complete ever presented 
by one concern, The White Company have produced a Six-Cylin- 
der “60.” This car, too, retains all the essential features of the 
White construction heretofore, and is found to be just as economi- 
cal to operate proportionately as either the “30” or “40.” This car 
has the almost unlimited power to be expected in a car of this 
type. Like all White cars, it is built in a most luxurious style, 
every possible improvement modern engineering science has placed 
at the disposal of gasoline-engine building being employed to per- 
fect White cars. They are designed and built to give the highest 
type of results, and they do it. 





Let the testimonials of countless owners be the indisputable proof — 
sent for the asking. 


4 one 


The White UL, Company 


888 East 79th Street, Cleveland 
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delicate personality, sensitive, unselfish, |g r l ] mm HNN 
suffering, brave and persistently loyal: on — —— sete — 

| the other a picture of a man in the cornet 
of a nighthawk cab, perhaps, breathing 
hard, his mind swept by suecessions of 
whimsical desires, his lower lip drooping, 
j}his eyes swimming with the pranks 
off lof each new focus, no longer a true pet 
SHI mm E sonality, and yet at the moment an 
wich eteel eee H exaggerated personification of his true 
HSE <n NAME IN STRAP feces self. | 
—— . As Paymaster tightened his fists at 
the conclusion of his angry, protesting 
| thoughts, he again wondered at himself 
| for the interest that he took in this drama 
of which chance had made him the unseen | 
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proper shades and spectator. | 
shapes in “‘Natural Shape” 


It seemed strange to him that being | 





























O strop the AutoStrop Razor you take the razor in hand just as if 
you were going to shave with it. 


cause the water on the sidewalks would 
soon have moistened the sole leather. The 
woman raised her head. Some one was 
coming! Paymaster, like a startled rat, | 
felt his muscles tense as he listened to 
these footfalls and watched expectancy 
rise upon the woman’s face. They relaxed 
again when, with a bar or two of low. 
rambling, bovish whistling. the walker 


I Can Make You a passed beneath the front windows of the 


house and the wife drew a deep and tired 


Convincing — as “ to staring blankly at the 
wa wefore her. 


Paymaster, at that moment, by a prank 
k of memory, récalled the lecture and demon- 
pea oy stration of an alleged Armenian hypnotist 
which he had once witnessed in a dime mu- | 
seum in the North End of Boston. Some- 
thing in the attitude of this tired woman 
reminded him of the poor creature who, 
for ten performances a day. allowed her- 
self to vO through the claptrap of heing 
placed in a cataleptic state. from which 
she was stirred to catch imaginary fish 
with a broomstick and ride a bievele which 
had existence only in the mind. 


| h ° ° b trapped and in the presence of a real | 
asts are shown in variety by danger threatening his liberty, his chief | 
Florsheim dealers. fa | interest no longer lay with himself under 
a sofa, but with the lonely woman. 
Ask your dealer or send amount 
pe gel: ap gpg — a | a as if she had heard this thought th 
dealer fill your order. Ee. spoken, she raised her head, brushed | . 
fea | back her hair, and cried out passionately: In 
Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 a |“ There is not one soul to help me.” 
; Ee | “You fool!” said Paymaster’s lips noise an th: 
Write for our free booklet ‘* The : lessly. “Give it up. Get out! Skip!” oe co 
Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting,”” “T cannot stand it any more,” whispered 
showing styles that are diferent. | the wife brokenly. But as she spoke she we 
| looked about the room, her face filled with lig 
The Florsheim Shoe Company |a keen terror as if she feared that some ait 
| one had heard her utter treason. More than a 
| this, she picked up the ash tray in which tet 
| the stump of a cigar still lay, and, look- | gel 
| ing at it, her head was bent to one side | na 
so that in the full light Paymaster could | ( 
see her expression soften, and by the trivial, | ent 
vulgar reminder become bright, for a mo- | 
ment, with the radiance of a woman’s | * we 
ection. | This Razor “e 
“Curse her!” he said to himself. “Let tun 
|her get out. He won’t ever change. She 
oughter go—to-night!”’ | en 
His lips ceased to move: the woman had trops tse to of 
buried her head in her arms again: the stic 
silence of the room and of the sleeping city | me 
‘spread itself stealthily once more. Into it H d B b K dry 
| there came suddenly the sound of sharp ea ar er eenness “¢ 
jand deliberate footfalls on Yates Place. wei 
| Each step on the wet pavement suggested | on 
the approach of death and doom. The| e for 
shoes iF the pedestrian, however, squeaked, | A Truthful Advertisement D 
which meant to Paymaster that the man | 
who wore them had not traveled far, be- 


You slip the special strop through the top of the razor and 

under the blade 

You push the handle to and fro. ‘The blade strokes the strop, first on 
one side and then on the other at exactly the barber’s angle and with exactly 
the same feathery, nimble touch that the head barber took years to learn. 

A few strokes on the strop and the AutoStrop Razor has compelled 
you to strop an edge as sharp as the head barber’s. 

It feels like a barber’s edge in shaving, and not like a ‘‘safety razor’’ 
edge, because it is a smooth, delicately stropped edge and not a rough, 
coarse, unstropped edge. 


RAZOR 






says Grenville Kleiser (formerly 
of Yale Faculty). He rids you 
of timidity— gives you con- 
fidence in yourself — develops 
your power and_ personality. 
Just give him fifteen minutes 
of your time daily—at home- 

























































































and he will speedily teach you how to f | e 
Sell Goods — Make Political Speeches— ] | Tl FE had been impressed with this per- | f i 
Address Board Meetings —Deliver After | formance. He had tried experiments | ITS E. I F f 
Dinner Speeches—Propose Toasts— with the power of his own mind. Sitting a 
Converse and Tell Stories Entertainingly by the wall in cheap billiard and_ pool GEM SUI 
LE 2 ope ee a eS A oe he had aye his nar rowed eyes Consists of silver-plated, self-stropping razor, twelve blades and strop in — 
¥ I vers Wh vere ab ( ‘ » sl s : “ : : ‘ ' 
Maton cant wie! Boat wa want e bea winners at player oO were about to make ot handsome case; price $5, which is your total shaving expense for years, as 
Then write te-da Le a tell 9 all about this help and exerted his will to. cause his vietim } , I ‘ae cca } . } ss she 
° » : . 3 the strop > >» b > tte st t e t S1X ithns so “4 es 
ful Cc and pr its value to miss by an aim too far to the right on ae stro} ping makes on¢ Diade often la coiaagibad watchs ay nd ria Th 
™ ae Rites as: sher sete for ale ai lave 
ru P mentees COMPANY. Dept. 240, NEW YORK loft | 3 Mee’ Che “gl han a eee razor. Other se ror a ata le a ler 
He had found at last that even with skilled in both United States and Canada, $5 upwards. Factories in both coun- On 
) . si : , ° . , : 
)p fg his Aang vas marvelous ; (nd tries. Send for free booklet 
now, the thought that in some sue Wal “17 . ° : ' ‘ . , ‘ i 
iad -- - 6” _ he ripico If vou will get an AutoStrop on trial today and give it a good trial, with 
he could influence the woman staring at pt ap ‘ : ; - —they 
the wall slipped into his head, as if whis you will be saying to your friends, «<I read an AutoStrop advertisement th¢ Niger, 
pered by the author of all black arts other day which I did not believe. I ‘called’ them by trying one, and | you a 
“Run away.” he said. forming again tell you it’s the greatest thing I ever used. You ought to get one.”’ or an ¢ 
silent words with his lips ‘Don't be a i no ma 
Litholin fool ae away bs “ ~ wt n AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Box 17, Station F, New York 4 U, nm i 
nel “Run away OM Lun away m 400 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Canada ’ nite 
/ _Waterprocted Linen Collars talking to vou Run away Run away 61 New Oxford St., London a Jaa ‘ 
| y argument isin their favor. n ’ Ru vay!” = Collie 
{ ne point about them which can be i The voman still stared at the vall = reader 
stage shag Run \ 1 * insiste Pavimnast the 2 brains 
blood surging up to his eve Run awa = Strops, Shaves, Cleans, fo « 
ry \ \ ] o . . . 
Give it up! Run awa: ee Without Detaching Blade wants ( 
oO er he ite es at ss words f 
vays rr n iter proof r | ted t no 0 : 
Collars 25¢ each Calis 50c a pair 4 ommal ' , me “s mn = and 
t hy t s henad like thy clicke elich of a = , . be 
' I ABET gis i cele shell all He felt Far Quicker, Handier than sem 
rain aveling ve ster i “ ( ( Pr 
\ THE FIRERLON - . : : 
i rt BIBI RLOND 0 s lithe muscles contract as if his body a No-Stropping Razor Mi 
’ New York ~ hf . 1, natinet nye to au nt the ‘ 
ower of mind \ nal gr 
Y ment saw t pnd lf Cheaper than a Dollar Razor 
tra at n t as the Blades Last So Long 
cautious] look about into the or? _ 
€ the room 416 W, 
id That ( ul felt presence in \ 
oT viii] Ny Mm 
| vay and the force of his commands, he d TT TT TT 









































Health Underwear 


A sheep wears his wool on 
the outside. That’s where it is 
in Duofold. 

The inner fabric hasn’t a 
thread of wool init. Only fine 
cotton orsilk touches you. The 
wool is in the outer fabric. Two 
light-weight fabrics in one, with 
air space between the wool and 
cotton and the two fabrics to- 
gether weigh less than the ordi- 
nary thick one. 

Could anything be more sci- 
entific and sensible? 

Delightfully smooth on the skin; 
well-ventilated, keeping the body 
always at an even normal tempera- 
ture. 

Duofold gives the warmth of 
wool without the ‘‘itchy’’ sensation 
of wool against the skin; nor the 
sticky effect of a solid cotton gar 
ment. Duofold is always smooth, 
dry, light and perfectly ventilated. 

Single garments and union suits in all 
weights and various styles for men, w 
and children. $1.00 and upwards 


Your dealer has them or will get them 
for you. Write us for Style Booklet 


Duofold Health Underwear Company 
Mohawk, N. Y. 
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**3in One” oil will save 
any housewife much hard 
work. Instead of spend- 
part of 


ing day 


cleaning and polishing 


every 


furniture, woodwork, pic- 
bathroom 


ture frames, 
3 in 
One”’ just once in a while. 


fixtures, etc., use 
* 
>’ removes dust 
and grime, covers up 
scratches and scars, 
keeps everything clean 
and bright. 
Every woman should learn ‘‘the new way" to 
polish furniture. It’s worth dollars but costs nothing. 
FRE Send us your name and the name of your deal- 
er. Get “the new way”’ to polish furniture 
and sample bottle of **3 in One"’ both absolutely free 
“3 IN ONE” OIL CO. 
42 A.N.H. Broadway New York City 
—— ——————— = . 
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SS>> Reservoir, writes 500 words w 
SS edit ng in ink, ask for y 


redipping 
IPANY, 200 5th Ave 



























= Camera Outfit Free 
a sine ead old - : ur of 


»,NEW YORK 














There is Only 
One Thing the Matter 


‘‘want’’ advertisements 
the 


in which a paper circulates. 


with newspaper 


—they reach only one city or town 


you are spending money to find a man 
or an Opportunity you want to get results 
no matter whether they come from your 
own locality or from halfway across the 


United States. 


Collier's has a national circulationamon 


readers who have positions to give 1 
brains to offer. 

To g 1 € 

wants ¢ " ( 

Advert é 

col ) 





COLLIER’S CLASSIFIED COLUMNS 
416 West 13th Street New York City 














not now, for a moment, doubt. The terror 
of the skulking thief seized him again. 
His thought was no longer with her. It 
had concentrated on his own safety. He 
felt sure that she would, within a clock’s 
tick, fasten her eyes upon his own. But 


at that instant, when his words of sugges- 
tion no formed themselves on 
parted lips, the woman ceased her curious 
searching and fell into a 
thoughtful 

Paymaster hardly dared to invite discov- 


longer his 


glance 
reverie, 


again 


ery again; and yet there was a keen desire 
to tempt the possibilities, test the gam- 
bling chance and, above all, experience 


again the sense of a victory of his mind 
over hers. The fierce seizure of her slight 
and yielding body could not have given a 
carnivorous creature of the jungle so warm 
a glow satisfaction tantalized him 
with the possibility that, after all, he, 
Paymaster, could be something more than 


of 


as 





a oman, that he could indeed be a god 
and control the destinies of others by 
his will. 

;} “Run away! Go to-night,” he almost 
| breathed. “Go before he comes back. Go 
| while you can. Go when you are sore. 
Run away! 


, woman, bending over the desk, with 
her white, even teeth bit the 
of her fingers daintily. 


backs 


The color had risen to her face. She 
Was positively rosy. When she shut her 
mouth, her lips were compressed into a 
thin red line. 


“Go, | say,” insisted Paymaster silently. 


“You will never come back. You have had 





enough of it. You miserable fool. Run 
away!” 

The woman stood up. Her hands were 
| at her side; they were clenched. He could 
hear her breathe as her lower neck rose 
and fell amid the folds of her gown. 

Suddenly het eves opened wide. She 
turned and, with this empty stare of pre- 
occupation, fixed her gaze straight upon 


Fog 
him 


| 

| Paymaster felt the sickening sensation 

| of being caught. In fact, only by an in- 
finitesimal restraint of instinct did he 

| avoid uttering a rough, startling warning 
meant to shock her into silence. Fortu 

| nately for him, however, he immediately 

| Saw that she gazed at his face unseeingly, 


as if he, like the pattern on the wallpaper, 
} were not necessarily noticed because photo- 


|} graphed on her vision. He knew that the 
| bright spots of human beings and animals 
| which draw attention are the eyes; he 
| closed his own. With breath contined in 


his lungs and his body pressed into the rug, 
he waited. 

He waited, indeed, until he 
down. There faint 


noise and he opened his eves. 


ieard her sit 
scratching 
The woman 


anne al 


was writing: she had drawn the 
| hear to her, and with fast moving hand 
|} she was covering a sheet of paper with 
words. 

“Twill doit.” she said. “Twill! Twill!” 





“She didn’t see me.” said Paymaster to 
himselt “I’m in luek, sure! She looked 
at me and didn’t see me!” 

woman wrote on. She had turned 


_ 1] 
the sheet 


She was covering the back 


inkstand | 

























































Pride Before Profit 
A Tribute to Certain Worthy Clothiers 
= are more than a thousand clothes manufacturers in the United States 
More than ten thousand merchants sell their product.Of these, acertain number 
put pride before profit in clothes 
i Are vou dealing with one of these merchants?Are you getting the best clothes your 
i money will buy? If not,its time you knew something of the shop near you where are sold 
‘ 
' 
| ADLER-ROCHESTER-CLOTHES 
'] 
{ 
é 
This famous make is the product of the finest tailoring institution in the world—a 
model plant where master craftsmen work with health and happiness, sunlight and 
fresh air, for helpers 
The result is that Adler-Rochesters are as fine men’s clothes as can be pro- 
duced. Yet they sell at prices no greater than those you have always paid for 
good clothes 
The address of your AdlerRochester merchant accompanies The Book of Men's 
Fashions— areal authority on style.This is sent free on request. Simply ask for | 
Edition B 
f L.ADLER,.BROS.&CO.—ROCHESTER.N-Y. 
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with a fast. bold drive of he pen. As he 
| watehed her, he marveled at the sudden 
|ehange whieh had come over het She 
| seemed a different personalits before, 
| tired. weakened patient, strong in end 
ance and suffering, but now filled) with 
life, hope, and spirit Years had dropped 
away. 
Color had come back to her fair skin 
(his was another woman 
By every reason Paymaster should now 
have been more attracted to hei Yet he 
| was not For some cause the dilference 
| between her and himself that had raised 
in him the respect that one animal might 
vive to another superior species had been | 
i} wiped out. He wondered at het strange | 
| transformation, but more at the transfor- | 
| mation of his own feelings. She had sud- | 
| denly been divested of all that had made | 
} her more than a menace to his freedom 
more than a pretty servant girl or a snilff- | 
ine watehdog 
None the less. he was truly” suffering 
from curiosity to see what she had writ- | 
i}ten and had now laid with ireful. de 
liberate but ! stained fingers, upon the | 
desk top 
Ilis ov n escape is ol st nterest. but 
this written sheet came second lle beegwed 
Il the ods of ince that she would not 
destro t and that an opportunity might | 
hea offi , ve dn eb 
| 
| IS) pravers e not n vain Che 
] | oman rose, suddenly burst into tears 
wept the hair b ward till it fell 
t ipa “ screen 1 t in 
eertain ind ! outst? ied. like 
one ) lit ! ( | the hall 
| 01 ul the enl relic 1 of 
1] 1! 1 1? 1 
P F 


wy the stairs! (SER NEW 


First Come ? 


AIMS EASY AS POINTING YOUR FINGER 






WINIIIM 
(a rrreerteneereeeeeeeeieniereeeee he 


Must 
A Burglar 


OME night he w7// come—the armed, 


f expert, masked 
visitor. Will you get a burglar before you get a 


wR 


Savage Automatic or will you get a Savage Auto- 


matic before you get a burglar? 

With no other gun car shoot straight in the dark. With no other 

in can you alm as easy as you point your finger. 

No other gun shoots over seven shots, against the Savage e/even shots 
{nd no other gun can be reloaded so quick. \nd no other gun is so ligh 
and compact. And no other gun is carried by such men as Detectives 
Wm. |. Burns, Wm. Pinkerton and Walter Duncan. \nd no other gun 

«<boosted’’ by ch crack shots as Buffalo Bill, ««B Ma D 
Carver, E. C. Crossman, and the leading police a 

Make up your mind to get a Savage Automat fore you get a 
burglar G one to-day unless you know positive the burglar not 
coming to-night. The telephone will get one if you’re too busy just 1 

GUN FIGHTER BOOK, FREE 
7 ard 3 in get “‘Bat’’ Master k. “The I 


FAMOUS SAVAGE RIFLES 


A ask f t Rif B vag I g 


hangea tor $ 1 ther Savag 


NEW SAVAGE Avtomaric 


wes 
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EXT: Ww sok 3 Ww ‘ll te Makinenphs Demonstration LW eek | The Seat <f he Sramignege 


S an_ office printing: machine that saves 25% to 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In every city | ve of the average annual printing-cost, the T 











\ultig sraph as ate ta revolution In print 
named at the foot of the next page, a shaw-window Oty ee a ae ee eee eee adit 
one of the main thoroughfares will exhibit the Multigraph in operation. 


exerted by Pb printing-presses. eannelans 
~s ag ; ate 
Che speed at which it turns out real printing, the 


Uy . In its 
Every business man who cares to know how real printing can be easily | beauty of thx — Tle peg tee by han 

ZY VE Ke g avo ) g, e ay. \l; : 
and economically done in his own office or store will find these ex- [ , eliminates the printer's bothersome “make-ready Let 


i“ 6 “eer ~ V7, these are never-ending marvels to those who see the 
hibits most entertaining and prohtable. Z| Multig sraph in operation. And the more familiar you 
Y f } ill | keenl . 1j | } li are with the exactions of ordinary printing methods, 
ou, if you are such a man, will be keenly interested in the mechanical in- — the more you marvel at the Multigraph—whether it 
genuity of this machine that does real printing and multiple ty pewriting so per- is spore ‘das a printing-machine, or for the rapid 
‘i roc ctio of t e tt fo Ss 
fectly, so easily and at such small cost. And if you pursue your investigations sl Bi gS 
farther, you will have a new light upon money-saving and money-making possi- 


bilities in your business. 





But the number of window-displays possible is all too small to reach every 
man who is interested, and so we shall try to tell you in this advertisement, as 
fully as we can within the limited space, just what the Multigraph does and how 
it makes money and saves money for its users. Touching only the high points, 
the story necessitates much small type; but we believe you will be repaid by a 
careful reading. 









































0 i ’ : e : a 
cc Letter that Sold Nearly 17° i ~ 
ammove mconnany HE J hl , Rid le. Ind i . a 
coon * Joseph Lay Company, Ridgeville, Indiana, ; ; , 
. ‘he ; Y No tigraph, For Typewriting Only 
manufacturers of brushes and brooms, are j{ , 1 Multigraph, For Typewriting Only 
recent users of the Multigraph. Their first 7 vue" 
Multigraph letter produced 30.3% of replies; and | W : 
y more than 50% of those who replied were sold, y hat the Multigraph Is 
y with results still coming in when this information N its basic form the Multigraph is a machine 
Y was obtained for the rapid production of typewritten forms ! 
i a whole sheet at each quick turn of the 
cylinder, instead of pounding out a character at a Ele 
f time. 
i The Multigraph occupies just about the space of RI 
} the average typewriter desk. As you see from the h 
illustration, its principal features are two cylinders, a s] 
i lettered scale and an indicator The c¢ lind r at the of the op 
Letter-Head Printed on the Multigraph left contains metal type in its thaanals “Pica of Phe al 
“Elite” typewriter type, or a clean-cut Gothic face, mounted 
Saving $30 to $36 a Day as you may desire The cylinder at the right, power eli 
RMOUR & COMPANY, Chicago, furnish a ES AE Oe Te ——* 
A: average of 25,000 to 30,000 letter-heads 
to their branches. In their own printing office, Mo. 
with ‘sixteen Gordon presses, these letter-heads for HI 
merly cost $2.05 a thousand. Printed on the Multi- — - ; 
graph they cost 85 cents a thousand—a saving of : : ee : : 068 
$1.20 a thousand, or more than «8%. 4 = Good Advertising-lalue in This Multigraph Printing pay 
: me at a 
Saving $85 a Month Paid For Itself Many Times the oper 
; s watch the 
ANUFACTURERS who furnish dealers HE Ransomerian School of Penmanship, move the 
with printed matter are confronted by the Kans Citv, uses the Multigraph for pro is they 
problem of imprinting the ce aler’s name and ducing printed and tvpewritten icy ertising on the 
address without undue cost Phe Multigraph solves even for the reproduction of penmanship in facsimile. It h ail 
the problem. ate Sram. Wines) ot mee remeere tie fom “heen 
> . ° sales-letter oy ,esid thi \ print ur owt tt ICK 
The Studebaker Manufacturing Company, South onde kilt hand 4 ; be Rae amtee pre wing fol 
Bend, Indiana, average five imprints a day with their The Multigraph has paid for itself many times i . d , 
‘ I f . . ‘ . rd 
Multigraph, at a saving of $85 a month—and at the f The Hands Are in Position For Type-Setting light 
yut al of si edit S f i 0 HgNt 
same time get out an average t x editions of Many Other Instances { HN tl 
form letters daily ; i ee |S 
= ten . HE Keystone Farm Machine Company, York, |} Semi-Automatic Type-Setting rough, 
t MISSOULA MERCANTILE COMPANY P writes f : utomat 
“an cca detacrinin ok, dee cin fa , y P § SYPESETTING is. semi-automatic, without 
i : » pov, JUU worth see q rn , ¢ \ | ‘ 
ey: eee ie ; ted on the Multigraph.” touching a finger to type love the indicator 
, ' - } : | sa oraus to the character desired, as indicated on int The 
W. F. Decke pe y salesman in New York Bes, ga eed 1 nial pe is shot | 
City. sent cut 3227 nevsonal letters produced on the i scale; en depress a Key, ali ne ty ye 1s she into the | 
Multigraph \ Weck eeedik Gt these fe mate | channel of the printing-drum. Repeating this opera , 
Seceuceees aalen dink aunt ted $6.02" f tion, with the various characters, from line to line 
ort seven sal t t aggregated $0,925 y ! . , 
The manager of Draughon Deactionl asiness sets the form The channeled ippli 
Pave ae loan ik Eke . eh ; i seginent of the printing-drum Ise, d 
as Ae okey er I ein + dticssil: hrnuald- in 4 may be removed and another intin 
t . SCL 1 nt i d Phu wh It 
| \ | R-( ( | ci 1 ul | \ 
| , j ; peated k , 
| T ‘ y 
; t e that of the paper 1. - 
A Few f Many for s Printed \ B [ t | : t tag t beit so Py =e FF W} : : +1 Ee 





A Retail age wes 60°% to 70% tour nigh tt ur customers 1s be- oes 9 soe, eee, pier aga 





4 I I 1 r or 
WAY out in M e Missoula Mercantile | 0 f se ndred metal clip at the end of line. A broad typ 
Company is doing utiful printing with the y - * wpb write 01 1 1 sp cle e pri ting 
Multigrapl uot the Company s wn ae { | , ; drum, 1 yassed er t fa if the type This 
‘ 1 1 . J 
statement t { | ribbon t 1 automatically moves d_ re-winds just 
“We produce a creat t f Mult , f f t is the | mn doe nm vour typewriter \ sheet of 
nd are I t turt tj t t t t { it 8) tw t] bl ad torm 
t 
, | nt 1 ¢ 1 te} f | 
70 t t T t t ) ti 
a 1 by , Gs. 1 ine a ats 
the ar t 1 I 1 a I 
é ke 
her it, t | ] T Z ( Dp t k the hine 
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of the Multigraph divorced from the typesetting 





Perfect Matching of Fill-Ins 


HIf same ribbon used on the Multigraph is 
also made in regular typewriter sizes, and the 
impression of the Multigraph can easily be 
adjusted to the touch of your typewriter operator, 
so that names and addresses may be perfectly 
matched in 
In its basic form the Multigraph may be operated 
by hand as fast as the sheets can be fed through it. 
Many operators attain a speed of 6,000 sheets an 
hour 


PPO Cree orese 


Vo. 4 Multigraph i 


what we term the complete 





Electricity will Drive the Machine 


power he macl 111¢ iS substan 
RIVING the machine by electricity leaves both that employees easily learn to operat 
hands of the operator free for feeding the es | 
sheets—at speeds depending upon the skill i a 





of the operator 

The above illustration shows the tubular’ stand 
mounted with the power-drive—a 1-6 or 1-8 horse 
power electric motor that can be plugged into any 
electric light socket No fitting is necessary 


More Certain than Human Fingers 


HIS wonderful little contrivance is the auto 
matic feed. It takes 500 or more sheets of 
paper and feeds them through the Multigraph, 
me at a time, leaving ] | 

the operatol rre¢ t¢ | 

watch the work and re 
move thi printed sheet 


they ire tacked up 
] 


nm the deliverv-board 
It handl a] fat 
hickne from Irrencl 
folio thinnet th 

rdinat riting-papet 


tolight cardboard. When 


ill 





the sheets are fed 
rough the m hi 


utomat I] t Lule 


The Multigraph as a Printing Machine 


I I so ¢ ( , to make the Multi 
| plete printing machine it 
; as only necessary to develop an inking No. 3 Multigraph, 
ipphan t t uld imple enough for oft 
sti at ge ite and appl [he Auxiliary Printer 

rinting } | tiorap printine-mk ttac 

ment meet quirement It is illustrated PTAUIS machi 
erewitl \ ‘ 1 pl 1 k-fountau rinting tl 

listributing rolls ly perat ] 
% rollers ‘ \lultigraph 1 va 





EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVES: 





The Complete Unit 


HE equipment so far described constitutes 

graph. Thus, with one machine, you can do 
real printing and actual typewriting 
or automatically, and driven by 


vy hand 
hand or electric 
i 3 so simple 


mechanism 


It takes Multigraph type-forn n the ¢ 
) it will print electrotypes as described above. It 
be equipped with the power dri itor fe 
PI ) y | 1V 1 
printing-ink attachment 





No. 10 Machine, For Type-Setting Only 


The Compotype 


NHIS device follows as a natural sequence to 
the Auxiliary Printer, since it is simply the 
typesetting end of the Multigraph without 

the printing end. Type is set in a segmental drum, 
as described for the basic machine 
With a Compotype and an Auxiliary Printer you can 





ill the work of the complete unit, and have typesetting 

and i going n at the same time. Moreover, you 

can these in the proper relation to each other, by 

using ie yr more Prinfe t h Compotype, r the 
ve 


Multi 





| j 


ers and Advertising 


For Folding Le 


The Universal Folding-Machine 


FITTING companion to the Multigraph is the 
Universal Folding-Machine for office use 
Little larger than a typewriter, it produces 


every variety of fold in common use—one, two, 
three or four folds to the sheet—at a cost of two 
to three cents a thousand as against hand-folding, 


printer's or binder’s cost of ten cents to forty-five 
cents 

It ; ted by | feed itomat 

d ji S( my] that fice girl perat 
\t tl 1 it ficient that printe 
binders h led perf t rk 
t not | to 


Ol re I g 1 t t 
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t port ve t satistactior 

his 1 t Ss t s that y 1 have 
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Two Booklets You Should Read 


2s) ‘ t tes 


stationery, be glad ft nd_ booklet 


\l 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 


nl Executive Offices and Factory leveland 1818 East 40th Street 
The International Multigraph Co., 79 Queen St., London, E. C., England 


| inl CITIES WHERE WINDOW-DISPLAYS WILL BE GIVEN NEXT WEEK 
tlant Balt 1 ; ! i: B srooklyn:; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnat Cle nd; Columbt 
D 'D ) ) ‘ — Hartford: Housto1 li pol Jacl nvill I] 
1 K s | \| | \lilwaukee; Minneapolis; Montreal; N ] Newarl N 
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Special 
Housekeeper 
Offer 


Collier & Nast, Inc., Publishers of The House- 
keeper, announce a special offer to readers of 
Collier’s of 


One Year’s Subscription 
For One Dollar 


The subscription price of The Housekeeper is now $1.50 a 
year, but a special Last Chance Offer is made to the readers 
of Collier’s, limited to October 20,1911. After that date no 
subscriptions will be sold at less than §1.50. 
The Housekeeper is a trade paper for the housewife. For 
thirty-four years it has beena friend to American home-makers 
because o* its practical and helpful household departments. 
To any woman who accepts this special offer The Housekeeper 
will bring in 1912 
—the very best recipes of 400,000 women 

the latest time and labor saving methods in housework 
—careful guidance in dress 
—immediate and personal answers to any problem of house- 
hold management 
—the best short stories and feature articles. 
The Housekeeper’s new serial “The Woman Of It” by Mark 
Lee Luther begins in the Christmas number which will be 
sent to every woman accepting this offer. 
One dollar if you send it now will save you fifty cents and 
secure The Housekeeper for your home in 1912. 


COLLIER & NAST, Inc., 443 Fourth Ave., New York 
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| ter, but he 


\ moment of suspicion came to, Paymas 
laughed at it as he slid out 
from his hiding place. ‘The house was old; 
he could hear hei 
knew as if instinct 
of these steps that 
had not aware of his pres 


, eo was now 
ter should not 


above, and he 
read the 
first to last she 


steps 
had 


from 


characte! 


been ence. 


no reason why Paymas 


cautiously raise a win 
dow and make his escape. tle had every 
cause to do so. rhe woman might soon de 


scend, the patrolman might pass, and, seeing 
the lighted interior, search it 
until he caught a 
and at any minute 
turn. ‘To attempt to 


with his eyes 
vlimpse of the intruder 
the husband might re 


rifle the drawers of 


the sideboards and bureaus was now out 
of the question. There was a necessity 
for immediate — tlight. But seeing the 


paper covered with the woman’s writing 


still on the desk, he hesitated 

Ite hesitated, and then yielded to the 
temptations of his curiosity. With silent, 
feet, he to the 


stocking-covered crept ove 


desk, and while his ears kept record of the 
woman's steps above, lis eves eagerly 
scanned the message It was addressed 


“Peter.” 
“The husband!” 


softly. 


exclaimed Payvmaste1 


said the 
vou because 


“T am leave 
writing. “I am 


my staying 


going to you,” 
voing to leave 
know I have 


that, per 


Is hopeless. I 


done what I could for vou, and 


haps, L should do much more, but I tind 
myself asking just why [| should throw 
myself away. <A voice has spoken to me 


to-night 


Paymaster jumped back quickly as if the 
papel had spoken lou. “Eh Phat was 
me!” he said in a= frightened whisper 
“She felt me! There is somethin’ in it 
after all. She got what I said to her.” 

“It mav have been a guardian angel 


that spoke to me.” the scrawl went on in 
larger, bolder, faster words. “At any rate, 
there is no use for more talk. lam going 
to run aways I refuse to devote my life 
to yours. This may be brutal Had | 
Waited, | might not have had courage to 
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Say It. But to-night. sitting here houw 
after hour, waiting in vain for vou, I saw 
the whole injustice of it. I am going to 


night to save talk, to save ever seeing you 


} 

pean I’m going. I'm going to run 
| away. I have been a miserable fool. [am 
} hever coming back.” 

r “Ugh!” said Paymaster Fhose was 
i n words! ‘1 hey wasn't hers. They was 

WV i at I told her!” lle almost forgot wl 

lhe was, the dangers of the situation, tlie 
| role in which he had begun to play. The 


istounding result of his exercise of will 


Finally he lauele 


| took his breath away. | 
} “ft guess Vin piping a dream.” he told him 
| self. “These things don’t happen.” 
| But he was convinced Hle had tried 
to effect a result: he had been success 
| ful. He had experimented with his will 
} he had achieved victory. Ile had experi 
|} mented with the force of his ow? pel 
sonality: it had iown its power. \ 
1 orld open before him. lv t 
| first time he fully realized the difference 
| etween the control of circumstances and 
i. control exercise ly oneself Stand 
ing where she had stood, under the bril 
| liant radiance of the electric fixture, and 
| now even oblivious to the steps that moved 
about above he stared t embosse 
| ill paper 
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with the folds 
curtains at the 


himself 
heavy 


ner and covered 
of one of the long 
window. 

She eame, however, and stood in the 
library, motionless, her 
White in the pale rays that 
came in from the ares on the corner of 
Yates Place. She did not seem to remem 


ber that she had left the light of the room 


doorway of the 


face show Ing 


burning. She merely looked in, as if with 
that inquiry with which women look about 
when they wish to see that ever\ thing Is 


right at a arture 
house. © 
sudden 
out, to reveal himself, to urge her to vive 
determination to ily He felt that 
wife. He pie 


moment of dey from the 


Paymaster felt a desire to step 


up her 
he had separated man and 
tured the husband again as weak, 
and disgusting But 
a woman’s help? 


selfish, 
didn’t such 
Didn't he 
Chere 
behind the 
er’s arrangement ; 
not self-sacriticing and 
what? For 
something. It 
ind perhaps the best part 
things. Paymaster 
work. Ile would 
have given have been able to 
stop that woman before she had 
“Hell, what’s the 
Yow ll put it 
enough. (ny 
thine is to 


as before. 
aw man need 
need het else % 
must have been some 
vreat Stage-Manav 
women 


more than any one 
purpose 
women 
rare were 
loval for nothing. Fon 
thing, surely. ‘To 
part 


orde ot 


some 
prove 
was all a 
of the 
squirmed to undo his 
much to 
gone; he 
wanted to say to her: 
use of ovel 
if vou 
woman can 


going away 
stick to it lony 
quit: the el: 
stand the pace.” 


| ® watched closely; mutely he begged 
her to stay. He tried again to force 
his willupon hei In the moments during 


which her face stared in from the 
doorway, he felt the perspiration start 


Uss\ 


white 


from his torchead. 

“Don’t go,” 
“Don't go. It 
You can’t vo Do 
back! It’s all 

lhe woman into the room, 
felt — the wall for the switeh that he 
nae replaced and turned it. Though its 
s] arp click disturbed the dead silence, no 
light ip peared. uttered a little vexed 
exciamation 

“Don’t vo 


said he with silent 
a bad tip! 


vou 


lips. 
Don't go. 


Was 
hear me? Come 
wrong Don't vo.” 


moved slowly 


She 


thought Paymaster with 


straining eves and arteries throbbing in 
his ears I say, don’t go!” 

The wife, however, went toward the 
door with a= firm step. With her face 
turned away, her dark street costume made 
her almost ins sible: it was not until she 
turned suddenly as if she felt his eves 
upon her, that her face appeared again, as 
it a shutter which covered a spot ot pale 
radiance had been drawn back She felt 
vith vloved fingers over the books and 


xipers of the desk the familiar, common 


lace accessories of home life a brass 
bowl, the Buddha a silver penholdet 
thet she raised her head She seemed 
to feel Paymaster’s unseen gaze. 
Good-by.” she said sharply 
N\ » secon or two the man concealed 
' ly nd the curtain heard the front doo 
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(Continued from page 21) | 


which was her due—I had to have them, 
that was all. Suddenly came an inspira- 
tion. I hurried to the hardware store. 

“Fifty 38-caliber bullets, a pair of pin- 
cers, and a dime’s worth of sealing-wax,” 
I ordered, and then I rushed back to the 
opera house. The pulling of all those bul- 
lets and the filling of the cartridges with 
the brown, sticky, hot liquid was a long 
and arduous task, but I accomplished it, 
and, loading the guns, I placed them on 
the various trunks. Then I went to my 
work of gathering the furniture and set- 
ting the stage. 

When the third act came that night I 
was the storm, for the duel was fought 
amid thunder and lightning. Armed with 
a newspaper crumpled in one hand and a 
drumstick in the other, I stood rubbing 
the paper against the canvas wing to rep- 
resent the wind and rain—rubbing, rub- 
bing, now softly, now furiously as the 
storm progressed, beating at intervals upon 
the drum to represent the thunder. The 
duel scene approached. One by one the 
actors filed past me as they walked about 
the tiny stage, their revolvers in their 
belts. I felt a thrill of pleasure chase 
through my heart. I had given Mazie the 
only pearl-handled weapon. Would she 
notice it? 

Strong, stirring sounds came from the 
stage. In the front exit I could see Mazie, 
her revolver in hand, ready to spring for- 
ward and shoot just when the villain would 
interrupt the duelists. Those personages 
strode into the wings and then strode out 


again. There came the signal: 

“Are you ready?” 

“Fou!” 

“Then, curse you, Jack o’ Diamonds, 
fire!” 


Mazie leaped from the wings. There 
came a reverberating volley of shots. | 
smashed the bass-drum with my foot for 
more thunder and grabbed up more paper 
for a higher wind. A scream echoed from 
the stage. More shots. The villain sprang 
high in the air, his face contorted, his 
hands grdsping his left breast. 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed, and ran 
his dressing room. 


Fired! 


HREE others remained. Mazie was 
j_ hopping around on one foot, swear- 
ing gently under her breath and massaging 
an ankle in an undignified way, while the 
other. two fondled portions of their anat- 
omy that should not have been shot at 
all. No one was dead. Figuratively, they 
all should have been. From beyond the 
footlights I heard a roaring sound, as of 
laughter. Up by the curtain I could see 
the gaunt Mr. Hickman struggling to un- 
tie the knots and allow the shielding can- 
vas to fall. Mazie was the first to find me. 

“You mut!” she screamed. “You double- 
dyed, deckle-edged, lop-sided mut! You 
dub, you rummy, you cream cheese, what 
did you put in them kettridges?” 

“Only sealing wax,” I answered in an 
injured tone. 

“Sealin’ wax? Oh, Gawd!” And Mazie, 
shrieking her wrath, fled to her dressing 
room. 

After that, what cared I when the glar- 
ing eyes of the hatchet-faced Hickman 
found me, when his strong foot lifted me 
off the stage and by various relays into 
the street? What cared I? Mazie did 
not love me. Resting my head on my 
suit case, I prepared for the three hours’ 
wait which must intervene before my train 
arrived. 

But sleep would not come, and in the 
effort to pass the time my eyes wandered 
about the interior of the dingy little sta- 
tion, suddenly to stop short and stare. Be- 
fore me was the flaring announcement: 


into 


CAMDEN, MO., OPERA 
ONE NIGHT ONLY. 
March 15. 


HOUSE. 


HUGH MILLER’S CELEBRATED 
PRODUCTION 
OF 
“LIFE FOR LIFE.” 
SEE the Great Railroad Scene! 
SEE the Heroine Tied to the Tracks! 
SEE the Daring Rescue by Cowboys! 
SEE the Life-Sized, Giant Locomotive 
SEE the Real Train of Cars! 


HEAR the Great Cowboy Band! 
Specialties Between Acts 
30 People —_— 30. 
One Night Only. 


To go home within a week of the time 
I had left would mean a confession of 
failure. I had not failed. True, 1 had 
been unfortunate, but every one is that, 
and if there were thirty persons in Mr. 
Miller’s famous company, there should be 
room for one more. The fifteenth was four 
days away. Hickman’s Stock 
was booked for three days more in Cam 


Company 


den, and to wait would mean either mal 
[ must meet Mazie again or that I must 
become a recluse for half a week. I chose 
the latter course. I never saw Mazie again. | 
Perhaps I was sorry, perhaps I was glad; 
I didn’t know just then. 

But I do know that when the asthmatic 
little accommodation train pulled in from 
Novinger the morning of the fifteenth [ | 
was on the station platform, watching the 
unloading of the trunks with hungry eyes, 
dodging my head here and there in my 
eager search for the manager. A woman 
in a flaring green, elephantine coat bumped | 
against me and almost flattened me against 
the station platform. I smiled and asked 
for the manager, for it was written all | 
over her many pounds that she was al 
actress. She gazed quite haughtily a mo: | 
ment, then beamed. | 

“He’s the gentleman with the wheeze,” 
she said, and passed on. Following the | 
somewhat vague instructions, I at last 
found him, as asthmatic as the accommo- 
dation train, nearly as gaunt and hungry- | 
appearing as my late friend, Mr. Hickman. | 

“Double in brass?” he asked hoarsely, | 
looking down at me. 

“Huh?” The question brought an ex- 
clamation of wonder from me before I had 
the chance to dissect it. Then I took the | 
dive headlong, not knowing where it would | 
lead me. “Oh, sure,” I answered. 

“Mebbe I can use you,” eame windily. 
“What d’you play?” | 








Doubling in Brass 


ie it was that I put two and two| 
together for a sum of four. Dedue- | 
tion brought the conclusion that band in- | 
struments are brass and that doubling 
therefore must mean playing on the stage | 
and playing in the band. It brought a 
sense of relief to me, and inwardly I 
thanked a certain old veteran who had 
served as janitor at the Chase School, and 
who had, for his own amusement, trained 
me as a member of his drum corps. 1 
looked at Miller bravely. 

“T play the drums,” was my answer to | 
his question, “but I haven’t got my _ in- 
struments with me.” | 

“LT earry ’em,” he said shortly when his 
breath returned. 
pay your own.” 

“Not railroad fare?” | 

“Your board, dearie, your board.” 

The new voice caused me to look around, 
and I found that my avoirdupois friend 
had returned. She stood there beaming 
down upon me with a smile that reminded 
me greatly of the facial expression of the 
Duchess in “Alice in Wonderland.” T half 
expected her to say: “And the moral of 
that is—” but she didn’t. 

When the arrangements had been made, | 
[ thanked her for the kindness she had 
shown and asked if I could not carry her 
suit case. On the way uptown I learned 
from her that she was merely playing the 
leads because she loved the stage work, 
that “Life for Life,” after all, was only 
“The Montana Express,” played under an- | 
other name to avoid the payment of roy- 
alty; that the railroad train had been left 
several towns back for some “trifling re- | 
pairs”; that the thirty persons really were | 
only eight, and that another good reason | 
why she was traveling was because she de- 
sired her daughter to see the country. 

“That’s the little dearie up there,” she | 
confided. I looked ahead, to see under the 
shadow of a tall man in a faded brown 
suit the figure of a girl. She was about 
seventeen years old, I judged, and her fig- 
ure from the rear was entrancing. I could 
not see her face, but I thought it must be 
pretty. The mother stopped and beat a 
pudgy hand against her breast for air. 

“Oh, Lucille dear,” she called. The girl 
in front turned, and I became aware that 
she was prettier than even I had painted 
her. 

“Wotchu 
poutily. 

“Come dearie,” 
“there’s a young gentleman 

“Cantchu see I’m talkin’ t’ 
was snapped back. 

“She seems a bit nettled,.” I 

“Yes, the poor, dear thing. 


| 
“Fourteen dollars a week, | 


want?’ she asked, a_ bit 


here, said mother; 


Clarence?” 


ventured. 
She didn’t 


sleep a wink last night.” The mother | 
stopped to pant a moment more. ‘Ain't } 
these long walks awful’”’ she asked. 


“No, 


dearie, do come here.” 


I Meet Lucille 


| ILLE grudgingly obeyed, and, pinch- | 
ing Clarence on the arm in token of 
a short good-by, walked back to where we 
stood. | 

“This is my daughter. Lucille Weston,” 
the mother curgled. “Now, dearie. this 
‘—¢? 

“T getchu. kid: I 
quick 


came the 


once 


gvetchu,”’ 
answer, and she had more 


(Continued on page J1) 
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The Master Car 


HE model Poughkeepsie 
Plant of F-l-A-°T., Turin, 
Italy, established to meet the 
increasing demand for Fiat 
cars in America, is building 
under the direct supervision 
of resident Italian Engineers, 
the 35 H.P. Shaft Drive Fiat 
with long stroke monobloc 
motor 


This exclusive Italian pro- 
duct, advanced in every detail 
of design and construction, 
is now marketed with no 
import charges and with a 
guarantee of resident factory 
service, at the price of high- 
grade American automobiles 
The great value of Fiat 
ownership is therefore ap- 
parent 
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American Traffic for the Panama Canal 
By B. N. BAKER 


How shall we make the Panama Canal pay? 


it? 


How shall we obtain American ships to use 
We are now paying $300,000,000 a year to foreign lines for transporting our goods, 


and we are about to open a $400,000,000 canal for the use of ships of other nations. It 
is the time for us to take advantage of our opportunities, and begin to get ready for 1913 


4 as Panama 

Canal will 
cost the people 
of the United 
States $400,000,- 
000, and will be 
opened to com- 
merece in 1913. 
This greatest and 
most wonderful 
of canals will be 
inaugurated with- 





out a modern 
American ship 
unless new ones 


are built within 
the next eighteen 
months. There 
are to-day on the ocean only eleven ships 
in the oversea trade flying the American 
flag, and all of them are old. 

The questions arise, How shall we make 
the Panama Canal pay? How shall we 
obtain American ships to use it? We are 
now paying $300,000,000 a year to foreign 
lines for transporting our goods, and we 
are about to open a $400,000,000 canal for 
the use of ships of other nations unless 
we take advantage of our opportunities 
and begin to get ready for 1913. 

As asteamship man of nearly thirty 
years’ experience, I have been deeply in- 
terested in the Panama Canal from its 
start. At the request of the Secretary of 
War in 1908, I undertook the investiga- 
tion of conditions and _ possibilities at 
Panama and along the Pacific Coast. The 
results of that and other visits are to be 
found in the publications of Congressional 
committees before which I was summoned. 
It was shown that large expenditures had 
been made by railroads to discourage traf- 
fie by the water routes, and it was felt that 
the railroads would do what they could to 
embarrass the success of the Panama Canal. 


Land and Water Freight Costs 


@ I do not take the extreme view of com- 
petition between the railroads and water- 
borne commerce, for I believe that there 
is ample traffic for all. At the same time 
the ships plying between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts, by way of the canal, can 
handle many kinds of freight at far 
cheaper rates than the railroads, which 
have to haul their trains over the Rocky 
Mountain grades and which have to pay 
the heavy expense of refrigeration on per- 
ishable goods. To meet the situation, at 
the request of the Secretary.of War, I 
formulated a plan which was transmitted 
to him under date of February 5, 1909, 
and in this I outlined an offer of new 
ships for the utilization of the canal and 
the promotion of the mail service, the em- 
bodiment of which is the Atlantic and 
Pacifie Transport Company. Several trips 
to the Coast followed, and all deepened my 
impression of the immense possibilities of 


B. N. Baker 


the canal. The Government took action 
July 10, 1911. under the Ocean Mail Act 
of 1891. and the Postmaster-General, in 


the papers of sixteen cities, beginning Au- 


gust 7, 1911, advertised for bids on ocean 
mail contracts from New York to Colon, 
from New Orleans to Colon, and from 


Franciseo to Panama. 


the bids for which close 


Seattle and San 
These contracts, 


November 25, 1911, will amount to about 
$779.000 annually and will continue ten 
vears. The lines securing them must be 
fully protected from railway control I 


was in Europe when this action was taken, 
but I hastened home and got together my 


former associates of the Atlantic Trans 

port Line rhis line we had built up from 

small beginnings: had made it pay We 

knew from ou experience with it vhat 
30 


might be done by the new route. THe re- 
sult was the formation of the Atlantic 


and Pacific Transport Company on entirely 
new lines. 

In my letter to the Secretary of War 
I promised that there should be but one 
class of stock, and that it should be offered 
at the same price to every one. So, in the 
charter of the Atlantic and Pacific Trans- 
port Company, this condition is provided, 
and, furthermore, the effort is being made 
to raise the stock by national subscription. 
The authorized capital is $15,000,000. Of 
this we are issuing $3,000,000 as the pre- 
liminary fund on which to make our bids. 
This $3,000,000 of stock has no rights over 
the other stock except that the subscribers 
to it get their full allotments. The other 
$12,000,000 will be offered when the con- 
tracts are secured. There will be no under- 
writing, no stock bonus, no bonds, and no 
preferred stock, simply the offer of the com- 
mon stock to the whole public at the same 
price and under precisely the same terms. 

This company will place under the 
United States flag fifteen modern ships 
constructed under naval supervision that 
will be useful to the Government as naval 
auxiliaries or army transports; ships that 
will provide an attractive passenger route 
between two great oceans and that will 
handle an enormous volume of trade and 
develop to a really amazing degree the 
Central and South American trade which 
now goes elsewhere. 


Traffic from the Other Americas 


@ For instance, within easy water com- 
munication of our canal are 14,000,000 
people. They have been buying but sixty- 
four cents per capita from United States 
while spending $3.58 per capita for similar 
commodities in other countries which are 
more remote, making an annual commerce 
of $135,000,000 which belongs to us and 
which we can secure if we go after it. 
Our new line contemplates the building 
of auxiliary lines to develop the freight 
possibilities of both coasts, and to seek 
out the trade of Central and South Amer- 
ica. By the time the canal opens, it is 
estimated that the transcontinental freight 
traffic will amount to 4,200,000 tons a year. 
A very large percentage of this will natu- 
rally be handled by ships which can, of 
course, carry it at lower rates than the 
railroads, and this means a saving to the 
consumers, and thus a reduction of the cost 
of living. We believe that in the savings 
on freights alone the American people will 
get back in due course all they have in 
vested in the construction of the canal. 
Lastly, the new line will greatly expe- 
dite Central and South American mails, 
and will perfect as nothing else can do 
the postal relations between the United 
States and Central and South America 
Business follows communication, and thus 
the betterment of the ocean mail service 
will mean more trade for the United States 


Unlisted 


P' BLIC interest in and knowledge of 
securities not listed on the exchanges 
Powerful ban] 

taken over tl 


is broadening remarkably. 
have 


ing organizations 

financing of many sorts of big industri 
plants, and the odd-lot dealer has e 
tended his market until he feels qualifi 
to undertake some fairly large unde 
writings. Few of the securities that a 
put out in the course of such reorganiz 
tion are ever listed Buyers and sells 
must depend upon a more or less ests 
lished outside market lo the credit 
the dealers, this market has become fai 
stable 


The Average Man’s 
Money 


A Page for Investors 


. 


On a recent day the “Wall Street Jour- 
nal” published a list of thirty-six current 
offerings from six high-class dealers. Among 
them were: 

’ 1. Lee, Higginson & Co.’s offering of 
Ft. Smith (Arkansas) Light and Traction 
first 5s at 94%, to yield 5.40%. 

2. William Salomon & Co.’s offering of 
Union Oil Co. 5s at 91%, to yield 5.70%. 

3. H. P. Taylor & Co.’s offering of Beth- 
lehem Steel 6s at 10114, to yield 5.55%. 

4. Spencer Trask & Co.’s offering of 
Southern Railway first cons. 5s at 108, to 
yield 4.60%. 

5. R. L. Day & Co.'s offering of C., R. I. 
and P. Railway gen. 4s at 97, to yield 
4.14%. 

6. Curtis & Sanger’s offering of Ayer 
Mills cons. and equip. 444s at 95, to yield 
5.55%. 

Reputable dealers can extend the tally 
to great length, and they are always genu- 
inely glad to give information. 


s 


Irrigation Bond Tests 


gees of test questions which the 
z investor should ask before putting 
his money into irrigation and water-power- 
project securities has been formulated by 
B. D. De Weese, a specialist of Denver. 
To some one who can give intelligent an- 
swers, based on experience, these queries 
should be put: 


YouR OPINION REGARDING 
—The General Organization of the Com- 
pany? 
—Local Reputation of Officers and Di- 
rectors? Their ability? 
—Attorneys employed? 

—Consulting Engineers and Engineers 
in Field Charge? 
—General Plan of the 

feasibility? 
—Construction methods to be employed 
(or employed) ? 
—Contractors performing the construc- 
tion work (to perform) ? 


Project? Its 


VALUE (AND AMOUNT) OF 

-Land held under the Mortgage Deed? 

—Land to be irrigated (before water is 
available for irrigation) ? 

—Land to be irrigated (after water is 
available for irrigation) ? 

—Crops grown on land to be irrigated? 

—Water rights (normal flow of streams 
owned by these people) ? 

—Water rights (water already stored 
in constructed reservoirs) ? 

—Water rights (water to be stored in 
reservoirs to be constructed) ? 


—Power generated? (Market; price 
per K. W. H.; Load Factor, ete.) ? 
Other holdings? 
—Approximate cost to irrigate land 
(per acre) ? 
-Approximate cost to install plant 


(per horsepower ) ? 

—Give an approximate value, in your 
estimation, on the holding above 
mentioned which are pledged to se- 
cure these bonds and stocks? 

Give amount of bond Number 
shares of stock issued ? 

—Give an approximate valuation on the 
holdings of this concern after proj 
ect is completed according to plans? 


issue? 


YOUR OPINION REGARDING THE VALIDITY 
AND REGULARITY OF 
Filings for right of way for canals, 


pipe lines, dams and_ reservoirs, 


power plants or transmission lines? 


Filing for water (normal flow and 
flood rights) for use on this project 
for domestic, irrigation, or power 
purposes ? 

Have private owners, on the average, 
granted right of way for this con 
struction work ? 

Has the State Engineer (or person 
in authority) approved filings for 


water made by this company? 
-Has the Department of the Interior 

granted right of way for this con 

tru 


tion work 


Saving for the Daughters 

FRIEND of 
i daughters. 
old and the other three he took out ten 
shares for each in a local savings and loan 
associations He paid $7 per month on each 
for a period of about nine years, when 


mine has two. small 
When one was one year 


he was in 
children. 
His savings were working every month, 
the interest return to him being at the 
rate of about 8 per cent per annum dur- 


possession of $2,000 for his 


ing all the time of accumulation. The 
children are now ten and twelve years 
of age, and each has $1,000 to her 


credit. 

The father contemplates continuing the 
investment, and will add $300 to each 
child’s savings, which will pay for forty 
shares of fully paid stock in the same com- 
pany, at a cost of $65 per share, which 
is guaranteed to mature to $100 per share 
in ten years. 

It has been the experience of the com- 
pany that the greater earning power of 
all the cash in the beginning will ma- 
ture this stock in about six years, so 
that when the younger girl is sixteen and 
the older eighteen years old each will 
have $2,000 for the educational fund, and 
the investment will equal about 9 per cent 
per annum. 

The fact that these associations are all 
under State supervision, are limited by 
law to mortgage loan investments on a 
very conservative valuation of property 
which must be capable of producing an 
income, must deposit their securities with 
the Secretary of the State in which they 
are doing business, and must carry a re- 
serve fund to protect their shareholders 
from any loss, place them on a plane of 
safety and conservatism which cannot 
easily be attained by the ordinary run 
of savings banks or other financial in- 
stitutions. 

If this experience will help someone .to 
secure an education for his child or a com: 
petence for himself, I will be satisfied. 

J. B. P., Hillsboro, Ore. 


** El Progreso’s’’ Progress 


AST year the Post Office Department 
Bu put out of business as a fraud the 
International Finance Company of New 


concern was the _ stock- 
Progreso Banana Com- 


York City. This 
selling end of El 
pany. 

Frank G. Watrous, president of El 
Progreso Company, and the Rev. Claude 
M. Severance, a salesman who _ peddled 


stock to ministers, were gathered in by 
the inspectors. Mr. Severance made a 
naive defense of Mr. Watrous—‘he is a 
clean gentleman who does not drink nor 


use tobacco.” 
Usually such an experience is sufficient 
to put a period to a fake company’s career. 
El Progreso, however, an ex- 
ception 
Here is an 


seems to be 


article in 
“West Vir- 
letter to 


extract from an 
the Fairmont (West Virginia) 
ginian,’ which was enlosed in a 
COLLIER’S dated September 13: 
“At a special meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the El Progreso Banana Com- 


pany, held in New York on September «&, 
it was voted to move the main office from 
the Tribune Building of New York to Fair- 
mont. This was deemed best on account 
of the reduced expense at this time and 
for the further fact that a large amount 
of the stock is held in this locality It 
is the intention of the company to raise 
$100,000. This must be done to carry out 
the propositions that have been outlined 
in the operations that will be started.” 
The “West Virginian’s” article says that 
three Fairmont men were chosen at the 


same time as directors, to take the place 


of three resigned. One of the three 1s 
Arthur G. Martin, Mayor of Fairmont 

Is it fair to ask the Mayor of Fairmont 
if he is familiar with the stock-selling 
methods and history of Frank G Watrous 
and El Progreso Banana Company 
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Continued from page 29 
| turned and hurried up the street to he 
mus e suit case and Clarence. 
Then | forgot Mazie. There is some 
| thine in all of us which draws us toward 
\S roppe the Unapproa hable,. There is something 
in the highest cliff whieh crazes us with 
i desire to risk our necks to climb it 
4 ‘matter what make of razor There is something in the stock market 
ro use, it will not keep its sare igs ue es ee Se 
age \¢ Vthning we lave hha Wwe rh Cal . 
et ge unless it is stropped every \nd Lucille held forth the same tempta 
time you, use it. Anyone, even | tion to me. She was unapproachable. 
i d k | She did not care, that could be seen at a 
the most nexperience . Can Keep leolance. Then | would make her care. | 
a razor in erences condition with | would make her seek me out in the end te 
we tell me of her love—I would—lI would! 
In the Parade 
| DID not see Lucille that afternoon, for 
ibe 1 was too busy getting used to my 
. new surroundings It was the same old 
opera house, but there were many new 
: * duties, although there was no special 
oS. scenery, That afternoon | paraded with 
“le Sa the band in a moth-eaten suit of red which 
, long ago had forgotten its birthplace, wan 
at + dering around the town square, be: ating 
onine six-eight time for the marches and two 
| fou time for anything else in the musie 
\ St line which happened to bob up. My drum 
eee ee rop |} ming was bad, but its crudity was not 
os « | alone. Once in a while the lead cornet 
Over half he i. bury of strop making would find a ra rr al saicon er cling to 
and our r@gel Wiscovery of a won- |} them grimly—but that was the nearest to 
derful shakpeming, preparation have | | inusic the town square heard 
made this possible., The New Torrey | After the parade 1 plastered the town 
Honing Strop will last a lifetime and | wit h dodgers, announcing the play. \] 
never need renewing. It your dealer |} ready | had learned that this was to be 
cannot show you this new strop, my daily duty. after which | would han 
write to us and we will give you dk or ate god ota and then play the Mexi 
a a 10 Le the het » 1 the 
the address of a dealer who can. | S08 yiteen WBS poing Byte 
railroad track. It puzzled me, that rail 
Prices, 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00. $2.50 road business I did not see how on earth 
' we were going to pull it off when there 
} wasn’t any train. The renowned Hugh 
Every dealer Our booklet— Miller looked at me pityingly. 
who is not.now all about shav- ‘ } ’ nose we ar) ’ 
selling the New ing—sent free W sank d ‘Patri bed Sd necaenet ere bigs Rocce 
Torrey Honing on request. buck an’ wing dancer for’? he wheezed. 
Strop should “See them black battin’s with th’ white 
write at once Get a Torrey ’ : ] hes eye 
for our special Radee—tee spots | followed the direction of nis 
proposition, best made, finger and discovered some long pieces of 
hoard painted in a hack: rround of black, 
with white trimmings ‘Them’s th’ tracks,” 
he continued. “We’ve gotta have a switeh, 
so take three pieces of board about a foot 
long aw nail ’em to a bloc] Then run a 
ae oomstick up th’ center an’ cut out a 
T R TORREY & co piece of eardboard aw paint it red an’ 
— ‘ white rhere’s vour switeh.” 
Dept. B Worcester, Mass. “But about the train?” | interrupted. 
“Didn’t T just say we wasn’t carryin’ a 
buck an’ wing dancer for nothin’ Keep 
some salt on hand. so we ean sprinkle it 
Investments on th’ floor for him to shuffle on in tl’ 
‘. inos He'll .be th’ train rh’ cowboys 
of Proved Qualit th’ reseue stunt before th’ train quite 
y fete 
. 1] olit ‘ rOcTesset \ 
Netting from 5°) to 6% That might the play progt . “ 
nes vere Te unk needed no study, 
From time to time we repurchas« 1 Me r Weston to the railroad track 
from our clients small blocks of hile the re ire blazed and while Mae 
First Mortgage Bond Issues orig nken son of a Cincinnati saloon 
inally marketed by us _ several per, plaved “Hearts and Flowers” on 
years ago. In almost every it the ante-bellum piano out there among the 
stance the principal has been ma inks Claret of the brown suit did 
terially reduced under the ope the shultlir there were twenty persons 
tion of our serial payment plat resent im the iudience part of the hous 
the mar n of security 1 bee Ih mis no demonstration of anger ot 
correspondingly increased and the | oval 
ability of tl bortr l company wid ( i she Phere 
to take care of its ob! rations ha Vos t Stuve looking on trom the 
been proved vings esplendent in te rrease paint and 
1 $500 000 vow cde ped on behind the muslin 
tition for 7 sonations be 
seasoned s« nm tin I Wit t all. she was pret 
than eve | rience pplauded 
0 to ‘ ‘ ati more 
T ! sO d | 
e l 
, | I Succumil 
‘ . , 
qu ‘ 1 4 ir! ou 
Ask for Circular No. 743 C. of mo _ 7 , ; 
i nd Ss 
y « a t ! | uit ! i ) nto dat 
Peabody. } | ing Tiga soot Ding 
e } 
ih * e » | | ‘ " nh Thi 
db { »} q> & ¢ lmana 1 nmol 
ouchteling & Co. | ; won th 
Established 1865 " ym slit oO 
105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago Pau 
ore _ ) T 
nana ] { tn rt 
| THE HONE DOES IT]: *:' rson with whom | 
D&H 1 ] ul Hh 
At all dealers 
- — rice, $3.00 : : 
:% ) no 1) 
Py \ ) 1 ij ed , 
P / -- : TAYDEN& CO ) ) 
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—> WHAT! They Need 
‘| Painting Again? 
Let's Buy 










ROOFING 
It Needs No Painting 


MATITE has a veal mineral surface; it needs no paint to 
|. protect it. In rain and sun and snow and hail, Amatite 
takes care of itself. It needs no coddling; there no 
ntenance cost. You lay it and leave it. 
The mineral surface is durable, permanent, absolutely weather 
proof, unaffected byclimate, insolublein water, not injured by smoke, 
Amatite is easy to lay. No skilled labor is required. You 
simply unroll it on the roof, and nail it down with nails which we 
supply to you. Cement the laps with the adhesive cement which 
we also supply free packed in the center of the roll. 


1s 


na 















\matite costs no more than the kind of roofings that require 
yy Ma constant painting You get twice as much weight of roofing for 
i) °CTIONS iusioe OF FO . PETRIE: Seat BO See a gh 8 
{ your money as you do with other roofings. 

Sample free on request. Address nearest office. 

4 Lice Destroyer 
Everjet Elastic Paint Creonoid 4i<f (Destzover 
Save money by using this black paint Sprayed on cattle it keeps the flies away, 
herever the color is no objection. Elastic, and the cows thus protected produce more 
heat-proof, durabl Use it for roofings and milk. Sprayed in the hen house regularly 
all exposed od. Creonoid will kill disease germs. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY «228 
v York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Pittsburgh 
¢ innat Kansas City Minneapolis New Orleans Seattle London, England 






Montreal Vancouver Halifax, N. S. 








Toronto Winnipeg 





St. John, N. B. 








Before Treating 


Your old tires can be made like new at a low cost Don't 
throw them awayv—don’t buy new ones—don’'t have them 
vuleanized. OUR EXCLUSIVE PROCESS MAKES 













YOUR OLD TIRES PUNCTURE PROOF AND 
SKID PROOF. Hundreds of motorists are 
getting thousands of miles out old tires 
which they formerly threw away. Our 


triple Tread Process 


thicknesses of this leathe 
oly extents down the 
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of 


After Treating 


d tires nev three 











eel studs on the tread make 
re puncture and skid proof, 
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durahbilit ot t i) t ilit le s far lowr tl miler 
W 
VERY IPLE TRI IS GUARANTEED PEI 
CT IN MATERIAI AND IRKMANSHII 
17 BRINGS FULI PARTICULARS 


TRIPLE TREAD MANFG. CO., 
570 Van Ness Ave., 


1570 Michigan Ave , 
52 Gertie St., 


Chicago 


San Francisco Winnipeg 














~ ORIGINAL—GENUINE 


HORLICK’S 





Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The yod-Drink for all age 
setter than Ten or Colkes 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. Aquick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at h 


“ME” Avoid Imitations— Ask for “HORLICK’S 7? eee FF verywhere 
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TRADE MARK 


BRIKOID CoammeR 











For Artistic, 
Dens, Living Rooms, H 


Sanitary Wall-Covering in 
Halls and Libraries 





The living roor llustrated has wall vered with maroon embossed 

Fabrikoid Leather iwork and ¢ ] strips in antique oak Its charming 

ect n | t hor n any lor desired, in 

bosse Fat 1 a mprovement on hide 

leather for upholstering, automobile and carr tor rtains and cushions 

ata pri f 1 dealer rec 

ABRIKOID WORKS, Dept. No. 217 Wilmington, Del. 

lL. 1 N M | () 
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Send your name 
for this little book 
—It is free! 





The Howard Watch 


‘The Log of the HOWARD 
Watch” is a remarkable evi- 
dence of the fitness of the 
HOWARD Watch for the 
hardest kind of practical 
service. 

A HOWARD Watch is always 
worth what you pay for it. 

The price of each watch—from 
$40 to $150—is fixed at the factory 
and a printed ticket attached. 

Not every jeweler can sell you a 
HOWARD Watch. Find the 
HOWARD jeweler in your town 
and talk tohim. Heisa good man 
to know. 


very man and boy 

who takes pride in 

American achieve- 
ment will enjoy reading 
“The Log of the HOW- 
ARD Watch.” 

It is ¢ voluntary contribu- 
tion to HOWARD literature 
by Rear-Admiral Sigsbee. 
His service, as you know, cov- 
ered the whole navy history, 
from the middle of the Civil 
War. 


This interesting little chapter of American History is yours 
for the asking. Drop us a post card—Dept. A 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 


























SCOTCH CALABASH PIPES Price 50 cents each or 3 


Why kill yourself by smoking a for $1.00, postpaid. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, *3.50 


Sent to your home—express prepaid 











































strong pipe? Youcanget | 
Beautiful,new,attrn a Scotch Calabash that 
Sizes and Prices rE pee tls Pe absorbs all nicotine and 
9x6 ft. $3.50] cleaned; w reeuted poisons and ensures a cool, 
9x74 ft 4.00 wear. Wover sweet smoke, Money back 
9x9 ft. F 4.50 | Rave rsible if you are not satished. Stamy 
O10": ft. $.00 | trae teold aie THE ROYAL PIPE CO. take 
9x12 ft. 5.50 profi 240 Broad St., Nashville, Tenn. 
9x15 ft. 6.50 ‘ nied if 
not sati tory For Facts about Prizes, Rewards 
Send for new Catalogue showing goods in actual colors—free PATENTS ii ‘ an vt to Inve = ry ! 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO. ,692 Bourse Bldg.. Philadelphia for our new : 











‘A Machine a Minute”’ 


That was the Remington announcement several weeks 
This remarkabl breaking all records in type- 
is the result of the constantly 
ing fame and tremendous popularity of the Remington 
Visible Models. In selling these latest Remingtons, previous 
models were accepted in part payment. \\Ve saw our oppor- 
tunity for a ‘‘Home Run,”’ and put ina bid with the Rem- 
ington people for the turned in machines. We got them at an 
unheard of low figure, and are thus enabled to offer a limited number of the finest selected 


No. 6 REMINGTONS for $27.00! ! 


I » of ic R¢ No ¢ , pr ever heard of before The world anda i 
writer $ ante I he e thata 1 for $100.00 rhe st tma f its 
Little use P e got them. N roug re ed, realigned, r ed, they ner 


e sale, 
writer history, direct 


ago. 
grow 





the best ep 
form like new. Ref 


Absolutely and Fully Guaranteed How to Get One of Them! ! 


Like ew Z ched at 
ity. eff work >» 1 ; ‘ W 
trademark! The white ! 3 particu 
Re I % > FREE “TRIAL r tion. First 
Offer holds good only while 


our guarentee is 5 weed oa 


absolutely oretects you. limited pena lasts 























a it - American Writing Machine Company - 
MAIL COUPON TO-DAY!!! . 51 N : 
———— ; : . 

° e,° . . s 
American Writing Machine Company * : 
345 BROADWAY NEW YORK ‘ 








| Once in a while T lent him money. I knew 
he would pay it back. 


| With what was left of the fifteen dollars 


i bought some books for Lucille and at 
}tempted to show her the error of her 
| Ways. | believed she cared something 
| about me and tried hard to learn. But 


invariably, after an hour or so of studious 
frowning, of twisting of lips, and of grunts 
and mental struggle, she would up 
from the diagrams and sentences with the 
| plaintive plea: 
vrab 


look 


“Come me, kid; I’m slippin’, I’m 
| slippin’. 

A 

jalway 
| Now his 
the stave 
It came to me 

}insistency that 
going 
another, all the same, 
tle their 
ragged scenery, 
had started out 
when a wheezing 


Ime. It 


Mr. Miller, 
so than evet 
heard behind 
went wrong. 
heart-tugging 
ship was sinking, the 
house followed 
with their queer lit 
muslin partitions, their 
and then came Griswold. | 
with my as usual, 
voice from behind stopped 


lengthened to two. 
s reticent, became more 
Wheeze was rarely 
even if anything 
with a queer, 
the 


broke. 


week 


show was One 


staves, 


dodgers 


| was Miller. 
} “Take these.” he said, pushing a mass 
of blue and white paper into my hands. | 


stopped to read before I began my tour of 
doorbells and front vards. Just below the 
usual announcement was this appendage: 
| “(7 UARAN TEED 
We Givi 
| YOUR 
MoNEY BACK IE 
You Don’r LIKE 
THE Suow!” 


ATTRACTION, 
Yo 


“That'll feteh ‘em,’ 
and faded away. He 
night, as I rubbed the 
my face, there came a 
us from outside in the 
whieh Clarence Stearns to stop 
up and stare vacantly 
mirror before him: 
gently “The Last Rose of 
sat on the property box. 
vreas\ peephole in the 

The first five rows of 
and from behind there 
steady stream of men and women 
and girls. 

“Tt’s a hundred-dollar 
Mae. “Oh, prunes!” He uttered the ex 
pression as if it were the only word on 
earth he could think of. Clif Steelsmith, 
the heavy man. could say nothing. Clar 
ence grunted unintelligibly. Over on the 
other side of the stage we could hear the 
giggles of the excited Lucille and the 
gurgles of her panting parent, while Clif’s 
talked so loud in her excitement that 
finally her. Miller came 
baek his face white. 
voice whirring and chortling. 
out th’ back way,” he gasped 
up. 


one 
That 


said the wheezy 
right. 

maroon paint into 
strange sound to 
house, a sound 


Was 


caused 
his work of making 
into the 
while Mae 
Summer” as he 
| hurried to the 
vrinkled curtain. 
were full, 


cracked 
sang 


seats 
came a 
and boys 


house!” gasped 


wife 
they 
| rushing 
blow-pipe 
“Lemme 
Mae looked 
‘There isn't 
“But I’ve got to go!” the 
orn stay at the hotel: I'll meet 
afterward and off, but I’ve got to get 
away right now. Can't vou 
‘can’t vou see?” 
asked in a surprised 
a face of agony. 
packed this house,” he 
that if they don’t 
can have their money 


vagved 


stave his 


any.” 
owner panted 
vou all 
pay 
from here 
see os he pleaded ; 

“What?” I 
Miller turned me 

“We've 
th promise 
show they 

“Well?” 

‘Wal}!” 
“they've vot thi’ 
that I keep ms 

“We've got to vive 
after a 


boy s. if we 


tone. 


said. “on 
like th’ 

back.” 

the worlds, 


constable 


and spoke 


out there 


voice 
to see 
promise!” 

them 
long 


satisfaction.” 
pause. 

acted in our 
we've got to do it to-night: we’ve—got 


hell!” 
A Good Start 


grithed out teeth at this and clenched 


said Clarence, * Look 


here, evel lives, 


to act like 


We 


iis in concord We would aet 
ve never had acted before. Finally 
Mi tle r, a bit reassured, went out front 
ivain, followed by Mae for the overture 
\nd we did act Lucille seemed to flit 
about the stage like a bird of paradise, and 
once in a while | thought that her slang 
| peared for a moment or two rhe 
st and second acts went by like a flash 
e audience cheered And while Lucille 
iced we anged the seenery. pulled out 
blac ittings sprink led the salt on 
oor, took our places, and trembling! 
ted for the beginning nf the | 
ird act 
Lueille id two encores and answered 
en | im hus hile Mac 
round on the rickety piano stool 
med th hinevers it the ellowed 
| ) tremb ne nur Hilisic 
fort ned ti eurtan 
to ’ pus in 
road 
miner’s eabit 
‘ | out o t] 3 
nm tive sem 
\ | li ed into ‘ 
{ , ‘ iflling fi f Cla 


the wings were be 
heard. “Ze 
exclamation 
toward the wings, where the 
ine was beginning to make her presence 
known. Panther-like, [ sneaked about the 
ten-foot stage and prepared my rope. Then, 
as the elephantine Mrs. Weston wobbled 
on the with an attempt at girlish 
ness, [| sprang. 

There am, a short struggle, the 
rapid shuffling of feet and the whistle of 
as Clarence placed his hands 


einning to he 
aha!” 
Was directed 


ence in 
faintly 
The seeond 


express 


opposite hero- 


stage 
Was 


a scre 


locomotive. 


to his lips and blew hard. Ilis single 
shuffle became a double one. Behind the 
lone cabin in the mountains a filmy trail 
of red started upward. The fire had been 
lighted, within a moment the cabin would 


the 


be burning: hurry music became more 
hurried, the Montana Express increased 
its speed on the salted tracks to a rate 
of a hundred miles an hour. 
A Stirring Scene 
VTILL we struggled. The heroine shrieked 
h and jerked away from me. I forced her 


Mexican 
She 


toward the tracks and, with my 
began to push her downward. 
shrieked again and once more pulled away. 
Once again | sprang, and then 

I tripped. I fell, and, falling, 
ler two hundred pounds with 
struck he broomstick switeh and _ its 
painted target. There came a_rending 
erash, and it joined us in the descent. We 
struck the formed the track. 
They wavered We lay on 
our backs and in the air, 
while the poor a track to 
run shuffled spasmodically, 
From the screaming directions 

directions which were 
of another kind, 
footlights. Some 


curses, 


pulled 
me. We 


boards which 
and fell also. 

wigeled our feet 
without 
aimlessly, 


engine, 
on, 
wings came 
lost in the screams 
bellowing from across the 


one reached the curtain. 


It was Lucille. 

When the blur of the footlights had 
finally been shut out by the rolling, wob- 
bling canvas. | rushed forward to thank 
her, as she stood trembling at the peep 
hole. A strong arm reached out from 
somewhere and pulled me back. 

“There’s a window here with a pulley- 
rope in it; we'll get out that way!” It 


was the excited voice of Clarence. “I didn’t 
tell Miller about the way out because I 
was afraid he was trying to run with the 
coin. There's for that now— 
thev’ll mob him at door. Come 

I hesitated. 

“T can’t.” I said as 
and started forward. 

From the other 
rushed toward her, came 
catealls, stamping, and 
turned from her peephole. 

“Beat it befor ankles swell, 


chance 
the 


no 
on—” 


bravely as possible, 
“There’s Lueille.” 

the curtain, as I 
a chorus of shouts, 
Lucille 


side of 
CUrsing. 


e your kiddo,” 


she said simply. 

“But, girl 

“Don’t girl me 

“Come, kid!” It was Clarence again. 
His hand was tugging at my arm. 

“T ean’t. | tell vou.’ T screamed back 
“T can’t—without Lucille!” 

“You will. vou idiot! Come on: UII tell 
you about it afterward. She won't go with 
you.” 


a ig | stay by her ba 
turned 


A Quick Get-Away 
] UCILLE 
4 “You duek,” 


from the 
ave Tace mn 


eurtain 
] 


she said Vil 


coolly “ol 
yout 


Clarence seized and dragged me to 


the 


ine 
clothes as he 
went together 
alley 

through 
a quarter of an hour,” he panted 
as Weran, “g to Moulton. We can get to 
from there and join out agi: 


window, 
ran. Then 
and landed 
‘There's a 


grabbing some 
lown the 
in the darkened 


freight 


rope we 


coming here 


n about 


Ome 


Lancaste1 vin.” 


Leaving the shouts of the opera hous 


behind, we finally reached the water-tank 
ere we divested ourselves of our make 
uy and ited for the ipproaching light 
of the train Finally it came. and. sk lk 
ny like tl] es We rey along the 1 ick 
ntil Stearns signaled me to stop. Su 
denly he reached upward and began to 
climb | followed As the wheels began 
to revolve. we tumbled ove the side of a 
oal car. to land. not on coal but on a 
shifting, grinding mass of scerap-iron 
Presently it began to rain. the lightning 
shin in 7 on st to t flaring 
ivs from t engine ahead Hluddled im 
t ort escanDt t lines 7 the 
\ tas I could. | entured to ask ( lar- 
n Lilie us oT it 1] thie ison that 
| | | beli 1 | 
ul ( itl ( ) da 5 
\\ ile yi ou t tin ose 
oda ! it ! ! ar ] Is 
V« 
Shie } ] 1 
\lsy | ‘ in 
ot ) HW ret 
t ! ) u nye 
! { f , mn 
I buried if 
scra ( 
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66 HE only girl in America who is 
a member of a corn club” is the 
claim of Miss Lucille Morgan of 
Russell County, Alabama She 

has an acre in cultivation which = she 


planted herself and has cultivated without 
assistance. The Government agent says 
will make a large yield, and that 
of the brag patches in Alabama. 


she het 


acre is one 


rINHE city of Bulfalo has shown that a 
| woman can faithfully and wisely di- 
rect a large art institute. Miss Cornelia 
Bentley Sage held the position of assistant 
to the head of the Buffalo Fine Arts Acad 
emyv until the time of his death, when she 
was advanced to the charge left vacant. 
The full responsibility of the academy’s 
work comes upon her 


dressed for a vear on $49.96, and for seven 


consecutive vears she kept within the $50 


limit, during which time she took a four- 
years’ normal course and was graduated. 
The difficulty of caring for garments in a 


soft-coal town apparently had much to do 
With Miss 
to preserve 
such care 


efforts 
leading her to 
of us take. Spots were 
always sponged olf immediately and 


MeGrew’s her 


SUCCESS, 
hei clothes 
as few 


gar 


ments laid away in boxes. In following 
this shrewd voung lady’s budget, one is | 
impressed with her close buying: for in- 
stance, eight inches of cream broadcloth 














shoulders. even to 

such details as the ~ = 
arranging of annual } 
exhibitions, and her 

duties call not only 

for a knowledge’ of 

the arts, but for busi 

ness and executive 

ability. 


MNHE increasing 
| knowledge of 
swimming holds forth 
an optimistic 
to place over 
the gloomy 
of fatalities which a 
summer at. beach, 
river, and lake re 
sorts always 
through drowning in 
pleasure - 
Swimming 
coming 


promise 
against 
number 


records 


seeking. 
tanks 
to be more 
and more a feature of 
gymnasiums, and their 


are 








to trim an old suit, where a tailor would 
probably have asked for half a yard. Ex- 
eessive care, constant repairing andre 
modeling of garments which she and her 
mother made in the | 

iirst place, and the 
: oe eee keeping closely to | 
two colors are other | 


secrets of her 


A 


method. 


MACHINE 


Will open fou 
hundred letters pel 
minute is the inven 
tion of Miss Sophie 
Heilbrun. She is in 
t‘harge of a mail 
order coneern, and 


the 
observa 


her invention is 
outcome of 
made on 
wasted in that 
of work. A 
attachment 
is another feminine 


time 
line 
sewing 


tions 
machine 


Mrs. Martha Krag, 
and its profits amount 
to a steady 


‘ &- new children’s 
farm in Thomas 


income. 

















use by girl students 

more and more popu- Jefferson Park, New 
lar. The gymnasium at York, is said to be 
Teachers College. New the largest in the 
York, contains one of Miss Lucille Morgan world. It is the see- 
the finest tanks for ond of Mrs. Henry 
girls’ use in the country, and instruction Parson’s farm schools, carried on unde 
goes on constantly throug h the college year. the care of the Park Department. It oc 


Methods of life 


saving are included in 
the advanced swimming course which the 
University of Chicago offers its women 


students. Stanford University has made 


rigid rules against the use of its lake for 
rowing by any who have not passed the 
swimming test, and a wave of swimming 


lessons among coeds has resulted 

BREAD CUTTER, so arranged that 
P it will eut slices of any thickness by 
means of a slide which controls the cut 


ting, has arrived to simplify sandwich 
making. A small mineer, hardly larger on 
more complicated than a rolling blotter, 
will mince your parsley, mint, or spinach 
if you will roll it back and forth over the 
green stuff upon your pastry board. 


: lee system of children’s savings banks 
was founded by Jolin Henry Thiry ot 


Long Island City, after he had retired, a 
hhoken-down merchant. To-day he is a 
successful man who has Jed 200,000 chil 
dren to deposit 500,000,000 pennies, and 
has cruelly deprived the peanut man and 


the 


coveted revenue 


moving picture owner of some of their 


‘H”™ IT DRESSED ON $50 A YEAR’ 
is the title of an interesting com 
petition carried on by the ‘Ladies’ Home 
Tiere al.” Miss Eleanor MeGrew ‘arry 
ing off the first prize states that stv 


oxi ed 


Mrs. Myrtle Shepherd Francis, 


a rival of Luther Burbank in creating new 


each plot being 
and German 
farmers of 
the neighborhood, there being 50,000 chil- 
dren in the two distriets to which the 
farm pertains. Deeds to the property were 


acres of land, 
Italian, Jewish. 
thie young 


cupies two 
t by § feet. 


children represent 


given on the opening day to each ehild. 
Noa day when sympathy runs riot in 
behalf of labor’s “condition,’’ some- 


times to the extent of mawkish sentiment, 


it is blessed to hear labor speak optimis- 
tically of its own condition. -In the huge 
Flickinger fruit cannery of the Santa 
Clara Valley in California I looked upon 
clean, contented women instead of lashed 
victims of toil. An old woman fell into 
conversation “T’ve vot a good home in the 
foothills,” she said, “an’ I might be livin’ 
in it. Every little while I try to, but it’s 
funny like vhenever IT goes | gets home 
sick for this place. J dunno why, but 
somehow I likes the work. It’s kinda nice, 
seein’ the peels come olf so slick, an’ you 
ret fond o’ vour knife.” 


TEARS ago the delicate work of hy- 
bridizing was tried out by a woman 
to be suited to 


fingers Theodosia 


found especially 


Mrs 


] 
and 


anny Temiunine 


Shepherd of Ventura. California, drifted 
to the Western land of sunshine, began 
to plav with flowers, planted more, made 
a specialty of them, and ended by long 





flowers 


. | 
which | 


invention produced by | 
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and 


phrase 
havi ng 


up-to-date merchandise. 


Our 
what “The Linen Store’’ 


It illustrates a large 


fa 
iV 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


es 


new 


variety 


g 
. ) } 

in the various lines of 200a which we 

Write for a coby of catalogue No. 15 to 


34th St. & 5th Ave., New York 


W* have been special- 
ists in Housekeep- 
ing Linens, Handkerchiefs 
Linen 
kinds for more than half 
a century. 


goods 


Our assortments are so 
comprehensive that 
—“Anything worth 
in Linen 
has become proverbial. 


the old-fashioned standards of in- 
tegrity and trustworthiness combined with thoroughly 


catalogue is a convenient handbook of 
has to offer. 


of the newest designs 
carry. 


of all 


the 


can be 
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Without Apparatus or Drugs 


UILDS superb, energetic bodies, 
vigorous brains, developing great 







nervous force, strong muscles and 
vigorous heart, creating a perfect circula- 
tion, overcoming weakness, general debility, 
lack of ambition, lack of vitality and will 
power, by revitalizing, regenerating, re- 
building and developing the body, brain 
- and nerves to their highest power. 
making the body more sufficient unto itself 
and the mind more capable. 
When I say 
ferent, something 


that I give something dif- 
new, more. scientific, 
more rational and effective and immeasur- 
ably superior to anvthing ever before de- 
vised for the uplifting of the human body 
to a higher plane and restoring its health, 
repeating what thousands 
prominent men and women of every coun- 
the earth, 


[ am only of 


trv on the face of who have 


profited by my treatment, are saying for 
me voluntarily. 
MY PHYSIOLOGICAL TREATMENT is based upon definite laws, heretofore 


almost universally ignored. It is based upon absolutely correct scientific facts which when 


applied to the 


and well deve 


the inevitable possession of a vigorous mind, strong 


price- 


physical organism lead to 


loped body, high vitality, great endurance, powerful nervous force and 
less regularity of all the function 


If you will follow my treatment for a few weeks, I will guarantee you such an immedi- 
ate re that no matter in what branch of 
industry you may be active, whether indoors or outdoors, ill or well, whether engaged in 
labor, the SWOBODA TREATMENT solves the problem of disease 


power and development. 


return to body and brain vigor as to convince you 


mental or physical 


resistance and full attainment of brain and bodv 


DRUGS OFTEN DECREASE THE CAPACITY OF THE BODY 
TO MAINTAIN ITSELF IN HEALTH AND STRENGTH 


ll and 


No 


1, or assist nature with a dose of physic, nor 
causing thereby deficient nervous force. 


To be we have greater nervous force, more and better blood. 
pupil of mine neec 


take tonics to excite enfeebled and disorganize« 


strong you must 
ds to digest his food with pepsi 
1 nerves, 

I will give you a vigorous a appetite e, and a healthy and capable digestive system to obey it, 
fill your arteries with rich blood, develop sound lungs to keep it rich, a strong heart to regu- 
a liver that will work as Nature designed it should, and a healthy 


mental energy. 


late your circulation and 
nervous system which will supply you with ideal physical and 
When the average person’s health fails he invariably seeks at once for a magic cure in 
; a cure is effected, but with 


emporary relief o that 


the effect o 


drugs. T 
each succeeding 
tirely, 

THE 


organs of the body 


ten a him into the belief 
lose the drug is lessened until eventually it loses its effect en- 
j 


and the body and nervous force have been considerably weakened. 


SWOBODA TREATMENT 


therefore increasing the blood, as well 


the 
the nervous force. 
the effect 
makes 


strengthens the brain, nerves and all internal 


as developing 
of 


abor, neutralizing 


for mental 


gives 


a drudgery 


It increases as well as physical | 


improving the memory, 


instead of 





the capacity 


cesses, clear and quicker perception and your daily 


work and life a pleasure 


SWOBODA TREATMENT A PROVEN ONE 


My treatment is no experiment. I have been giving it successfully to pupils all over che 
past 
senators, congressmen, 
men, farmers, mechanics and laborers, and almost an equal number of women. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY: 


**My banker said today he would not take $1000 for 
benefit received 13 years ago from you. 

“If you are doing for others what you are for me your 
work i is truly wonderful.”’ 

**Restored from nervous prostration in 90 days.’ 

“‘Chest measurement increased 5 inches i in 60 days.’ 

“All your promises have been fulfilled.’ 

“Muscles developed to a remarkable degree.’ 

“Gained 20 pounds in weight.’ 

‘Thought it impossible to get such results 

“Your system is a recreation. 

“All run down; built up in a month.’ 

“Worth more than a thousand dollars to me in in- 
creased mental and physical capacity.”’ 

“It reduced my weight 29 pounds, increased my chest 
expansion 5 inches, reduced my waist 6 inches.’ 

“It has bettered my digestion, improved assimilation 
and circulation, made me stouter, stronger, healthier and 
happier.” 


SUCCESS IN LIFE IS THE RESULT 
AN EAGERNESS TO DO 


world for the seventeen years. J have among my pupils hundreds of doctors, judges, 


members of cabinet, ambassadors, governors, thousands of business 


“*Your system develops the will as much as the muscles.”’ 
**Was troubled a great deal with indigestion and malaria. 
Since taking your treatment I have not had the slightest 
trouble from either, and never in my life have | enjoyed 
such health.” 
“IL believe it will do all you claim for it. 
tainly made me feel ten years younger. a 
y nervous system was in that condition | could 
scarcely write my name, but the old has become new and 
I am in better health than ever.”’ 
“Your treatment has done me a world of good. Feel 
100 per cent. better. I am working again and that is 
more than medicine did for me. Everyone remarks how 
much better | seem to be. Before | started your course 
three weeks ago my chest measurement was 33 in. 
Today I measure 38 in. I sleep better and eat like a 
hungry man.” 


, It has cer- 


” 
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Thus | 


| ing 


| 
| 


| 


Was 


| ing 


The Swoboda Physiological Exercise 


had 
ambition 


nature ever 


and 


than 
curiosity 


for even more 
invented. Her 
led her along lines which Luther Burbank 
has made familiar to a marveling world. 
Mrs. Shepherd’s most proclaimed feat was 
the making of a new vellow poppy, larger 
than the one which grows wild in her 
State, and adorned with a remarkable cross 
of deep orange in its heart. Her daughter, 
Mrs. Myrtle Shepherd Francis, is continu- 


the work her mother bravely started, 
and to the earlier achievements—giant 
cosmos, tree and climbing begonias, Golden 
West poppies, and minor varieties—Mrs. 
Francis has added such petunias as have 
never been fancied before. Some of the 
hy bridized species resemble Cal nations in 
their rosette-like doubleness, while others 
suggest an orchid in their exotic combina 


tion of magenta border 
in the center. 


and pale green disk 


Moreover, she has caused 


The 


long 


the double petunia to produce seed. 
development of a double seeder has 
been sought, and Mrs. Francis of Amer- 
ica produced hers simultaneously with 
a Belgian florist. The work of polleniza- 
tion is carried on by means of fine camel’s- 
hair brushes and common sense, according 


to the authorities. 
LF ig emngge archery, and baseball have 
Bs been enthusiastically received dur- 


ing the season as newly favored sports for 


girls. “She’s got a curve as round as a 
barrel hoop.” proudly wrote home _ the 
brother of a damsel who, playing in the 
baseball team of a Wisconsin girls’ camp, 
proved the undoing of the rival team of 
small boys. Hockey has the advantage of 
prolonging itself into the autumn, and 
even lower schools are taking it up, nota- 
bly the Erasmus High School of Brooklyn, 





The Sky 


Women 


Concluded from page 17) 


fog which hung over the Hempstead Plains 
recently; and my most delightful 
episode came a week later when IT reached 
an altitude of about 2.500 feet and 
my first view, from a great height, of Long 
Island, with all of beautiful contours. 

The fog episode fine after it was 
over, but for a moment I thought that I 
going to have a very bad spill. The 
air pretty thick, and before I went 
up L looked around carefully to 
if there any machines off 


second, 
got 
its 


Was 


was 
see 


the 


very 


were other 


ground. It seemed to me that IL counted 
all of our school machines either in their 
| hangars or in front of me, and so I deter- 


| assisted 


mined to emulate my brother’s example in 


flying across country in a fog. I got up 
all right. and found that if I maintained 
an altitude of about 300 feet I could dis 


tinguish objects on the 
well to my 
safely. 
Therefore | 
nine ten 
sensation 


eround sufficiently 
insure landing accurately and 
swung around in large circles 
minutes, and was enjoying 
immensely the air 
too cold and the moisture did not 
seriously with my comfort. Hav- 
the possibilities of the mo 


fol 
the 


Oo! 
because 
was not 
interfere 
ing exhausted 


ment, it seemed that a landing was about 
due, so I turned my machine toward the 
ground, cut off the motor, and started on 
a glide which, it appeared to me, would 


carry me right up to the hangar enclosure 

Just as I did was fortunate for 
me that my motor was throttled down so 
that all other sounds came very sharp 
and clear I heard the exhaust of another 
engine somewhere neighborhood, but 
invisible lov L estimated 
that the machine was about on the 
same level that | and that it was 
toward me, pitched my ma 
chine a little bit steeply. When I 
reached a height of about 150 feet 
the ground a biplane, from | 
not where and 
identits | not even 
my path at right 
twenty-five feet of 


so—it 


in my 
because of the 
other 
Was, 
coming so | 


more 


from 


coming know 


driven by whose 


some 
vet 

angles 

my 


Out of Danger 


one 
discovered, 
to and 
machine 


have 
crossed 


within 


pe an 
certed, 
of the danger of driving 
“wash” of another 
speed that I had gathe 
by the pull of my 
suflicient 
troubled 
landed 


little discon 


instant I was a 
ause [ had 


much 
a machine through 

aeroplane. But 
gliding, 
revoly 


bee 30 
the 
the ed by 
slowly 
to 
“air ¢ 


perfectly 


ing propeller, was 
safely through the 
the biplane, and | 
exactly where | 
to think of 
the two ma 
the same level which might 
ned not ad om 
slowly that I could eal 
soll 
Appar 


iiation und there are 


carry me 
by 


sate 


aused 


and 
ate 


had planned 


What might have occurred 


hines met each other on 


mive Hap 
had | moto unnine 
Is very clearly 

ntlvy one of the i Lanee 
omparativels 


mn a stand: 





been thorough 
so thie 


Teet 


fou 
JOO 


iW 


t it hnot = a it le: 


annie 
ause the exhaust of one 


all 


wit ! uo over\ 


etions bee 


notor drowns out sounds im thie 


short 


mutters on ou 


lon, and as far west 


Omar speaks of “That inverted Bowl 
we call the Sky.” <A strange feature of 
living high is that Omar’s picture is ex- 


actly reversed, and an airman poet might 
very properly speak of “That inverted 
Bowl we call the Earth.’ It is remark- 
able how the ground seems to turn up- 
ward at the edges, so that the spot over 
which one is flying lies at the bottom of 
a huge hollow whose sides gradually ap- 


proach the sky. 


Exhibition Dangers 
By MATHILDE FRANCK 


\I° first impression of an aeroplane 
A dates from a flight I took with Effi- 


molt. After that day I determined I would 
learn to fly. T had not even tried a switch- 
back or a spiral railway. We skimmed 
along the ground, then suddenly rose to 
a height of 50 meters. All at once two 
trees barred our way. With incomparable 
skill Effimoff passed between them, and 
then we rose to a height of 100 meters. 
\t that moment one of the pipes of the 
radiator burst. My back was sealded by 
the water which poured over me. I cried 


+ 


0 to my pilot: “I am being scalded!” 
bat he did not understand Freneh. J was 
obliged to thump him with my fists: he 
turned round and saw the steam. Then 
we planed down in a giddy descent! This 
incident lasted a minute or two, but it 
seemed interminable to me. TI often laugh 
at it now when I look at the sears it left 


behind it! 


\nothe experience, much less exciting, 
but most delicious. was the flight whieh 
Henry Farman gave my husband and me 
to make the record for two passengers. | 
was seated on a very comfortable littl 
seat and leaned against the reservoirs, and 
for a space of an hour and a quarter | 

as able to meditate, dream, and even 
take notes which | carefully preserve. 

One day that I shall long remember 
was that of my first public flight. Natu- 
rally the apparatus had been delayed on 
the road. I only got it at the last mo 
ment, when it was just time to mount. And 
yet my troubles were only beginning. The 


crowd could not understand that the wind 


was blowing a gale and that the aerodrome 
was relatively no bigger than a_ pocket 
handkerchief, that it was surrounded with 
liouses and cut in two by a railway, and 
hat it was dangerous to venture out in 
such circumstances. To cut the story short. 


in the evening. the wind having gone down 
hit. I consented to come out in ordet 
to escape the cries and howls of the publi 
ind the threats of the managers | flew 
it will and made my way toward the sea. 
here there were at least no more obsta 
cles o1 Himnnevs But a fog came on and 
thickened so that T lost mv way I sought 
1 meadow and. in spite of the fright of 
the horses browsing in it, came to eart 
vithout mishap. T heard outeries and th 
sound of motor horns. and | say i man 
ers coming with faces of dismay at 
ong absence | expected to find 

me Iving under mv machine! I had to 
sten to the postulations of the directors 
or ft show Thev threatened to incel 
m yntract if | did not fly exclusively 
ithin their iocket-handkerehief  enclo- 
su | l nothing of the risks 
ut thre iecident hich nearl killed m¢ 

led ¢t e to em 
The Other Side 


N ol iation in itself is wondet 
ful. but is! all that surrounds it from 


the ve rst. from the moment when one 
is to t one’s turn fo lessor ind 
manv othe rnnovaneces. the delay t he 
elivery ol machine the managetl who 
ou to fl no matter what the 
he fre ! flicult ! etting | 
1 ot ) t ive 
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Of Interest to All Lovers of Coffee and Tea 
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night 
—— REVOLUTION in the coffee and tea world have been the favorites of our most exclusive 
pe: is bringing to your home table the choice hotels, steamship lines, clubs, railroad dining 
mf of the world’s most critical coffee and tea drinkers. Cars. In short, wherever leaders in taste have de- 
manded she most exquisite coffee and tea, this brand 
For years Blanke’s ‘‘Faust’’ Coffees and Teas __ has filled their need. 
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short, 
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flew 


to be without a rival.’’ So said ‘“Tony Faust,” owner 

of the famous ‘‘ Faust Cafe’’ of St. Louis. ‘‘Faust 
Blend’’ was the result. ‘That was 18 years ago-—and since 
then the name ‘‘Faust’’ has spread its reputation from 
coast to coast. 

Asaresult of the remarkable popularity which this remark- 
able coffee has won among discriminating travelers, the 
Blanke Company has placed it on sale with grocers through- 
out the country so that you may now have ‘‘Faust’’ Coffee 
on your own home table. 

‘‘Faust’’ Coffee ‘‘Blend A,’’ 45c a pound 
‘‘Faust’’ Coffee ‘‘Blend B,’’ 35c a pound 
‘‘Faust’’ Coffee ‘‘Blend C,’’ 30c a pound 
Either whole or scientifically ground and put up in spectal air- 
tight, aroma-preserving tins. 


‘| WANT a coffee for my Cafe that will be so delicious as 


years given keen pleasure to critical tea lovers. For 

delicacy of flavor and genuine, original tea fragrance 
they are unequaled. Leading restaurants, hotels, steamship 
lines, railroads and clubs have given Blanke Teas their mark 
of approval by serving them to a critical clientele. 


Bien « Teas need no introduction. They have for 


And now, Mr. Blanke, answering an increasing public 
demand, is putting on the general market his special 
‘* Faust ”’ Tea—a delicious tea which you will surely want 
in your home. 

‘‘Faust A,’’ India Ceylon or Mixed, 75c a pound 


‘‘Faust B,’’ India Ceylon or Mixed, 60c a pound 
‘‘Faust C,’’ India Ceylon or Mixed, 50c a pound 


Put up in sealed, air-tight quarter, half and full pound tins that 
preserve the full fragrance. 


Buy Them and Try Them Today 


If your grocer hasn’t ‘‘Faust’’ on hand, drop us a line giving his name and we will see that he is supplied through 











our local distributor. 





The ‘‘ Faust ’’ Blends are SO GOOD that you really can’t afford to be without them. 


ST. LOUIS 
MO. 


| C. F. BLANKE TEA & COFFEE CO., 


| : 











Edison’s Dream Comes True 
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Thirty-two years ago the Wizard 
dream which has 


-Electric Light for Everybody. 
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When Fdison invented 


tnousan 


Edison’s Original 
Lamp Invented 
32 Y ears Ago. 


; 
Latest raison 


Mazda Lamp with 
" , 


ts 


Main Lamp Sales Offic« 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Principal Office: 


Sales Offices in the 


The filament or ‘‘ burner ”’ in Edi- 
son Mazda lamps is so sturdy that hun- 
dreds of thousands are in use under se- 
vere and trying conditions, even for 
lighting railway trains and automobiles. 


At nave a hi cas + { 


And the present price of the per- 


fected Edison Mazda lamp is about 
one-half that of the first, brittle tung- 
sten lamp. 


The Dream Comes True 
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Harrison, N.. 
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